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INTRODHCTORT REMARKS. 



That ■ solid foond»lion mnrt be Wi3 ia eTery 1 

■tndj ii an uicmi of eJueatioD that needs no enfi 

There ariieti, lioirerer, a difficDlty in eiins v 

fonn3«tion en A* wid the enperttmctorB begin «. 

A wcond difficolty Jiiirinira from the infinite TsrietJ of 
foun^Bliani that we may find in the dilTerent teit-bdoka. 
Evan in soch a alndj u (hut of Latin Accidence it is 
almost impossible to Hod two (rrBmoiars, or two books 
of rinvises, in accord with mpcct to the ebaract^rislic 
nonns of each declension. Hence it will happen that ■ 
learner, in paaiinff from an easy teit-book to one more 
difficult, wilt freqnentlr be ohli^ to leam a totally fresh 
•et of nonni, and possibly ■ diflerent order of the caaes. 
Those who ire nrqnainted with the tronblos of the pnpil 
who ii possessed of only moderate abililies, mnst have 
oft«D met with examples of the perplexity, annoyanee, and 
delay, eansed by these i]>pareDtly trifiing matters. 

This eompiiation it iDtendnd as an eaaay towards the re- 
moral of these two diffldalties, and, at the same time, as a 
hp.lp to the srqniiition of some of the less easy point* in 
the ordinary elemenUry branches of etady. 

That the elements here laid down are within the eapa- 
eityoftheaveraicepapil between Ihe ages of tOnnd 13, tlit: 
compiler has repeatedly proved during aeveral jears, 

The tborongb acqniiilion of them will be fonnd an in- 
Taloable mental training. This thorongbnesa is the ftreut 
point to be observed by the teacher. By iteration niid re- 
iteration, the alphabet of eaoh snbjeotaf stndy mast be 
so impressed on the learner's mind as to be reprodu 
with ense, alter even a loni inlenal of lime. This patl 
repetition of ths same actions is wUnt isdemandedof n 
men np till, and sometimes eien beyond, middle age, 
it is of (Treat moment that the habit should be early lormed 
and rORQlarly kept np. 

Orantmar, Section I. claims to be snmelhinft beyond n 
mere alphabet. Hitherto it has lieen the practice to dod- 
fine the attention of the beginner to the accidence of his 
own lanKVacce. But, since we learn to speak and write 
correctly rmthw by imitation and by reading, than by fil- 
lowinit the mies of prammar, the accidence will do os b-it 
littla service in atl«nin)[ the arts nf speaking and writing. 
I<or can there be pleaded for it that iU ac^aisition is a 
useful mental traininir. But, if we make analysis of sen- 
tenoes — than which there are few more valnahle rierci«ee 
—the aim of oar stndy of Grammar, we shall on the onp 
band invest it with new interest, and on the other, make 
it a means of developing the powers of Comparison and 
Judgment, to the great profit of the learner. 

The following is the method recommended in this sec 
tion. Tint the definitions of the parts of speech miiat be 
learnt twrbotim, Then exercises mast be set in parsing 
according to Bohenio I. Care must be taken in thesi 
eiercises to eiclode anything likely to puizio the beginner 
for nothing is more disheartening than "getting in a fog.' 
The principal difficuttiea will be with adverbs, prepnri 
tions, and conjunctions; over these, therefore, special 
Htos muit be taken. 



The pupil, being quite av/ait in parsing according to 
ibia first scheme, may go on to team the definitions of the 
divisions of the parts of speech. Then on to Parsing 
Scheme No. 2. He wilt then be prepared to go through 
the accidence as given in Morrell's Gismmar, or the 
English Grammar pnbtished in Gleig's series. Then tfl 
Parsing Scheme No. 8. If this work has been done tbo- 
in ghly, Analysis of simple sentences may now be taken 
up. The series of lessons in this stndy which has been 
ippended, has been devised with the special object of pre- 
■enliog tbat confuiioo of mind, to whioh every teacher of 
iralvsis must have found most pupils liable. A Form for 
the Analysis, and a System for the lettering, of Complex 
xa have also been subjoined, 

>n/. Section II. should be taken as follows: 1. 
I of Boiereigns. i. Sovereigns of each house, II. 
Igns hy houses with dates of BccoBsiim. 4. The 
nportnnt event in each reign (that printed in thick 
type). 5. Alt the events in eaeb reign. 

These being thoroughly acquired, the detoils of each 
itTO may be learnt ^m any teit-book, care being taken 
t llie teacher to shew aa far as possible the connection of 
le minor events with those which have been already com- 
itted to memory, which, by this method, begome as it 
ere pegs on which bang the lesser oocnrrenoea of the 

histery of the nation. In an appendix has been given a 

Genealogical Table of the Royal House. 

Seripttire Htitnry, Section III. presents in a condse 
irm the most importent of the contents of the Old and 
ew Teslomenta, and is designed to give a clearer ides of 
the continuity of ite history thaa would be gained frsin a 



study of the Bible. 

Frmch Aeeidenra. Bection IV. oonlaini merely the 
conjugation of verbs, which are seldom given clearly and 
fully iu the grammars. 

Wathtmaliei, Section T. eonaiati of the dcflnitinna 
and the more important of the rules of Arilhmntio and 
Algebra. 

Qfngraphy, Section VI. Donsista, first t of Definilions, 
■nd second: Lists of the principal features and divisions 
of the earth's surface. The method adopted here should 
be as follows: First the cnnntriea andoapitala of the world 
mnst be learnt by conlinuil repetition of their names 
when pointed to by the teai-her on a wall map. For this 
purpose the maps published by Messrs. Chambers, with 
the initial letters of the names printed in large type, and 
th' rest of the word in small, will be found eicetlent. 
Blank mnps ehoald also be made by the pupil and filled in 
from memory, i. Seas of the World . 3. Biverv of the 
W^orld. 4. Mountains. 5. Inlands. 6. Counties and 
County towns of England, Scotland and Irelnnd. 7. 
Rivera. 8. Mountains. 9. Islands. IU to U. Lakes of 
the World: Capes-, Straitsj Peninsulas; Isthmnses in 
tniccession. IB, IK, 17, Lakes; Capes; Bays of England, 
I Scotland and Ireland ii 



oouu^fcn4nrN 



SECTION I. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS. 

Defuqtions and Divisions of Fabts of Speech; 

Fabsing SoHsiiBs; 
Lessons in Analysis of Simple Sentences; 
Analysis Scheme; 
System of LBTTSBiNa Sentences. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAE AND ANALYSIS. 



DEFINITIONS OF PARTS OF SPEECH. 



A NOUN is the name of anything. 

An ADJECTIVE is a word added to a noun in order to qualify it or limit its meaning. 

A PRONOUN is a word used instead of a noun. 

A VERB is a wo^d used to make an affirmation or statement. 

An ADVERB is a word used to qualify a verb, adjective, or another adverb. 

A PREPOSITION is a word used to shew the relation of a noun or pronoun to some 
other word in the sentence. 

A CONJUNCTION is a word used to join the different parts of an extended sentence. 

An INTERJECTION is a mere exclamation. 



MEANINGS OF TERMS. 



Noun, from Latin nometi, a name. 

Proper, from Latin praprius, belonging or 
pecuHar to, the property of. 

Common^ means general, or ordinary. 

Abstract, from Latin abs- tractum, taken from. 
An abstract noun is the name of some- 
thing taken from some material body. 

Adjective, from Latin ad-jectum, thrown, or 
added to. 

Pronoun, pro, for, instead of, a noun. 

Personal, relating to persons. 

Possessive, showing possession. 

Relative, from re, back, latum, carried. A 
relative pronoun is one which carries the 
mind back to some subject previously 
mentioned. 

Interrogative, from inter-rogatum, questioning. 

Verb, from verbum, a word. The verb is the 
word in the sentence, without which there 
would be no sentence. 



Transitive, from trans across, itum gone. 
A transitive verb is one denoting an 
action going across from an actor to an 
object. 

Intransitive, from in, not, and transitive. 

Auxiliary, from auxUium, help. 

Impersonal, from in, im, without, and per- 
sonal. An impersonal verb is one with- 
out persons. 

Adverb, from ad, to, verbum, a word. 
Mood or mode, means manner. 

Preposition, from prae, before, positum, placed. 
A preposition is a particle put before a noun 
or pronoun, to relate it to some other word 
in the sentence. 

Conjunction, from con, together, jwncft^m, joined. 

Copulative, from copula, a band ; means link- 
ing, or uniting. 

LHitjunctive, from dis, apart, junctum, joined ; 
means separating. 

Interjection, from t>{ter,between,^'a€tum, thrown. 
An interjection is a word thrown in between 
the utterances of the speaker. 



ENGLISH GEAMMAE AND ANALYSIS. 



PARSING SCHEME. No. 1. 

A noun. 

An adjective, qualifying the noun 

A pronoun, standing in place of the noun 

A verb, making a statement about 

fverb ^ 

An adverb, qualifying the^ adjective > 

(^ adverb J 

A preposition showing the relation of. to. 

A conjunction joining to 

An interjection. 



Adjectives sometimes come before the nouns they qualify, sometimes after. Sometimes 
the noun is not expressed, then parse : an adjective qualifying the noun understood. 

Verb, When the sentence is a question, parse the verb thus : a verb asking a question 

about, Participles parse thus : verbal adjective qualifying the noun Infinitives 

simply : a verb. 

Adverbs which qualify verbs sometimes come before them and sometimes after. When 
they qualify adjectives or other adverbs they almost always come before them. 

Prepositions. The noun which a preposition would relate to a verb is sometimes omitted, 
and the preposition is then called an adverb. Prepositions relate words to each other, con- 
junctions only connect them with one another ; so we can leave a conjunction out of the 
sentence without destroying the sense, but a preposition we cannot. In parsing a pre- 
position, name first the word before which it is placed and afterwards that to which that 
word is related by it. 
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INTRODUCroltY It KM A UKS. 



That a nolid foundation mntt be laid in f»Tery brano)» of 
■tudy 18 an axiom of education that neodi no onfitrninit. 

There arises, however, a difiBcnItj in fixing whorti the 
fonndation endn and the snperstmctnre bcf(ini. 

A second difficulty sprinfrs from the infinite Tsrioly of 
foundations that we may find in the difforont text-hooVii. 
Etou in such a study as that of Latin Acci<1oni«e it is 
almost impossible to find two prrammars, or twti biMikii 
of exercises, in accord with respect to the charRrt4*riii(io 
nouns of each declension. Hence it will happen that a 
learner, in passing from an easy text-book to one rridn* 
difficult, will frequently be obliged to learn a totally fr«*ah 
■et of nouns, and possibly a different order of the casoN. 
Those who are ocquainted with the troubles of the pnpil 
who is possessed of only moderate abilities, must hsvA 
often met with examples of the perplexity, annoyance, and 
delay, caused by these apparently trifling matters. 



Thn puplt, iMtiiiH i|iitiii III* f'4it III itmMtiin munitilliiii ^« 
this ItrNi m»lii*iiiit, iiiHv yii iiii («• lomii ilm tli<lhil(iiiii<i ■<! 0«i< 
(livivioits lit I lilt |MiiU III •|Miiii>li 'lltt II nil t» l*m«l«tH 
Hohniiiii Nil. U. Ilii will (liiMi lilt |«'«'P'ii"<l I" H<* lilt •ii|il( 

tlin NIMillloilOII NN |(lvt-ll til M>«IMir>i lllillllMim, ■<! Hh> 

KiiKltah (Jmiitiimi |iiiIiIuIh>i| In hlilM'x Hoilhn I li>(i !• 
riirHiiiH Hiilioiitit Nil N iMttUwMili liwn I i (I ••••< tint 

rotlKlllVi AiinIvvU (if «ltn|illi •ittil«>Mi<t<i| liiil^ lirtw tir« |i|lli-li 
lip, 'riin NKltlt* lif ||i««iitlt« III IhU Mhiilf wlilcli ItN't ltl<l<M 
ap|>«llMl««l| llttM l'l*<i|| llnvUlt'l MrlMt Mie m|HiI>IhI iiltjl-fl- ill |in« 

Ti«nllMK llml i»iiiifii«li«M iif tiitiiil, Ut wlili.li I'^t'i^ (i.m.ln'i '•! 
annlvals ifinvi lii«vi( r«iiMiil mi"«I |«ii|tiU lliililit A C'iihi i'« 
tlin AiialyHU, HImI a Nrahun r<i llm IhUfiltiM, mI lMiiii|il<« 
fMintniioiiM havn nUo lH««ifi aiili|ii|iii«(l 

fti'f'rry. M#i*»fl*i« M -li'.nM »•»• ^»lln•^^ tii fell**- ♦ 
ll'ifia-N lit M«it«ifii||fii» fl H iri.i»'l»fM* hi t'tuU luinti*. •* 
H'<<F«*r««i|rn« by li«»ii«is H'iMi lUh** <«f in.«.h*i»l -n 4 Mi'' 
rii/>N» ImfWiftHrif #if*.ftl- Im miMi ttigu (Miil (.#liih.'l In Mil- ¥ 



This eompilation is intended as an essay towards the re , ....... . 

, -., 4_ ,.-. ,.. J ^ ^, .. MfK)- f»- Alllh** #if sills In #••«»»» ^^lH" 

moral of these two difficulties, and, at the same time, as a { " 

help to the acquisiHon of some of the less easy pr/ints in i ^^^^ j^,^^ fl,/,fM.|f|.lr s«|..I*mI, »U rt^^Hlfs /.f ^.l• ». 
the ordinary elementary branches of study. ! ^^^^ ^^^ ,^ ,^^^^, ^^,,,^ ^,,^ ,^,, , „ ^„. ,...,„^ ,..►,„ 

That the elements here laid down are within the cap*- i,r fh^ tAn/ili^if f/, «l,Atir m f*f n* jh,*«iKW. Mfh /. .#iM'.'.n''n ■•' 
dty of the average pupil between thesgee r,( lOind U, the fh* rrnh'rf #i*«nts friOi ♦>»/.•«» •hMi Iiwi^h N»«''« «''"«•♦< """• 
compiler has repeatedly prored da rio;r several years. mtti^fi »a m/tro/ff f. •»ii/.»i, br Mus Mihlltffil, fii..'«'»*fM «■» <* 

— ,_ ., • . .. - ,v -n V # J '•*^*» K^' '^» <»»•»'•»• h*"i< •►»* l»*«'f /,/,/Hiff».#t/»^t '»' »»•'• 

The tbofrougn acqnisitioa of them w.ll be fl^>?ind an ift- * ' . , ^ . . -,w. ,. * 

valuable mental tniaiag. Th:s th<oronghne«i ix ^.Ke arr«!«>. ' . ^ . m V« 

poiot to be obaervcd by th« tea<;h«r. By i*j>r*f4rjn *n4 ri- '• 

iteration, the alphabet of each inhie-rt"/ tn/lT «r».t >^ .c;,^,y.,y, //,V/./y ft^ML^ fff ,.^.s*nM l^ *» '•"""»•"• 

•o impreaKd OB th« leaner*! mi:i.i as v. f^ r^r^/J:,.^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ,«,,^n-»4M». ^.f M..» , »^ f M.* /'»« -"♦ 

with case, after ewn a Lonflr in -erT»« '.f *;:n^. T'\-.4 5*^t*tvf. „ ^ . ^. ,. <^^.^ - . . . ,..- ,,ii.ii 'if 

repetmoa of the same a<!Cina4 U w ar. :4 Vma.i^^: ',f *nfM .. . .^ . ^ » . . .. .« . . . . ,i i. .<«. m 

it is of great mnvevt tnaS ^n« ^^-nz viw.n.ti vt -^^^'y ^,ry^fi 

and regulaHy fcepe ip. #'/^M >(/</;^iM»//» H*./.**/^ f7 Mr/rUi/is mi'-^'-I/ '♦•'■ 

1 .4/f^,^n 



fhie tibe attenti u m rf aw V«:nTi*»r v, '.-i» K«.'n<«*-^'«> ^^ -^.tf 

B<(t, «ixii!e "v* «»<ijri v. ni^^v *.w? •*'- 
hyxmxtacim lari 17 ^^wfirtif. .v^ 1 -.•/ *''' 
luaiag the ralea if ^rsHnmar. '.m vjftfV-if*^ r ' '« w •■- 
little aetriee sa as&simnv' ^u^ ir*4 -V »r>«iv.ii<r ««i.: »'« ■•/ 
Kor caai thew Vt pieaii^^ 'j ^ r :i4* r.» w '.•'•^'■"i -' • 
waeftil fftil trrnnmg'. 3*ir. .r* «» ti-or** iii«i"^* f m^ 

^4Mr WDoAf it Vftnmusr V* «»•«• -n .-.m '.M«» 



/ - 




8 ENGLISH 6BAMMAB AND ANALYSIS. 



PARSING SCHEME. Xo. 3. 

(To be uud after the accidence has been learnt.) 

Noun : its class : subdivision of that class : gender : number : case. 

if nam. ; subject to the verb ; or in apposition to ; or absolute. 

ifpoMs,: attributive to ; or in apposition to 

i/obj.: object to the verb ; or in apposition to ; or after the prep 

Adjective : its class : subdivision of that class : degree : qualifying 



Pbonoun: perianal: person: gender: number- case (as under noun) : standing for 

possessive: person: gender: number: attributive to 

relative: gender: number: case (as under noun): relating to 

interrogative : gender : number : case (as under noun). 

Yebb : transitive : reg. or irr. : mood : tense : voice : person : number : denoting an action 
passing firom to 

intransitive: reg. or irr.: mood: tense: voice: person: number: making a statement 
about 

impersonal : reg. or irr. : mood : tense. 

...voice' 

auxUiary: forming the '"'^use 

...form J 



of the verb : mood: tense: person: number. 



Verb in the Infinitive Mood. 

Vebb: class : reg. or irr, : infinitive mood: tense : voice : governed by 

(if used as a noun), subject to , or object to , or inappositiou to. 



Pabticiple. 

Vebb: class: reg. or irr. : participle: voice: qualifying 

(if used as'a noun): subject to , or object to , or in apposition to 

(if used as an adjective) : qualifying 

Advebb : class : degree : qualifying 

Pbeposition : relating to 

Conjunction : class : subdivision of that class : joining to 

Intebjection : expressing 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS. 
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APPENDIX. 



ANALYSIS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

Lesson I. Distinguish finite verbs from verbs in the infinitive mood» 

Lesson II. Distinction between word, phrase, and sentence. 

Lesson IU. The finite verb in a sentence makes an affirmation about some person ) 
place, or thing. The word by which we denote this person, place, or thing, is called flic sub- 
ject. The subject may be found by asking the question who 1 or what ? before the finite verb. 

Lesson IY. What we affirm about the subject is called the predicate. 

ANALYSIS SCHEME, No. L 

1. Name finite verb. 2. AskirAo/ ox what 1 before it. The word or words answering 
this question will form the subject. 8. Name the predicate. 



Lesson Y. When the predicate consists in part of a finite transitive verb, the object on 
which the action denoted by the verb is performed is called the object in the sentence. It 
may be found by asking the question whom 1 or u7iat ? after the predicate. 

ANALYSIS SCHEME, No. H. 

{For sentences containing a finite transitive verb), 

1. Name finite verb. 2. Find subject (as above). 8. Name predicate (without the ob* 
ject). 4. Find the object (as in Lesson Y.) 



Lesson VI. Any words which qualify, or explain more fully, the subject, predicate, or 
object, are called extensions of these. 

Lesson YII. Extensions ot the predicate are of four kinds: 1. Time (When?) 2. Place 
(Where ?) 8. Manner (How ?) 4. Cause (Why ?) 

Lesson YIII. Words which join one sentence to another are called connectives. 

Lesson IX. Some transitive verbs have two objects : a direct and an indirect. The 
direct answers to the simple question whom ? or what ? after the verb. The indirect is pre- 
ceded by a preposition either expressed or (before pronouns) understood, or answers the 
question to do what ? 

ANALYSIS SCHEME, No. m. 

Find 1. Finite verb. 2. Subject. 8. Predicate. 4o. Object direct. 46. Object indirect. 6. 
Connective. 6. Extensions of subject and object. 7. Extensions of predicate, stating to 
which class each belongs. 





FORM OF ANALYSIS FOR SIMPLE SENTENCES. 




Conn. 


Subject. 


Ex. of Subj. 


Prcdic. 


Ex. of Predic. 


Object. 


Ex. of Object. 

















FORM OF ANALYSIS FOR COMPLEX SENTENCES. 



First and lut words, or 
letter of sentence. 



Kind. 


Conn. 


Subject. 


Ex. of Sub). 


Fred. 













Ex. of Fred. 




Ex. of Object. 
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SECTION n. 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Lbadino E>7£nts and Genealogical Table. 



SECTION I. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS. 

Definitions and Divisions of Pabts of Spssgh; 

Pabsinq Sghbmbs; 
Lessons in Analysis of Simfle Sentences; 
Analysis Scheme; 
System of Lettebino Sentences. 



ENGLISH GKAMMAE AND ANALYSIS. 



DEFINITIONS OF PARTS OF SPEECH. 



A NOUN is the name of anything. 

An ADJECTIVE is a word added to a noun in order to qualify it or limit its meaning. 

A PBONOUN is a word used instead of a noun. 

A VERB is a woM used to make an affirmation or statement. 

An ADVERB is a word used to qualify a verb, adjective, or another adverb. 

A PREPOSITION is a word used to shew the relation of a noun or pronoun to some 
other word in the sentence. 

A CONJUNCTION is a word used to join the different parts of an extended sentence. 

An INTERJECTION is a mere exclamation. 



MEANINGS OP TERMS. 



Noun, from Latin nomen^ a name. 

Proper, from Latin proprius, belonging or 
pecuhar to, the property of. 

Common^ means general, or ordinary. 

Abstract, from Latin abs- tract urn, taken from. 
An abstract noun is the name of some- 
thing taken from some material body. 

Adjective, from Latin ad-jectum, thrown, or 
added to. 

Pbonoun, pro, for, instead of, a noun, 

PersofuU, relating to persons. 

Posaesdve, showing possession. 

Fielative, from re, back, latum, carried. A 
relative pronoun is one which carries the 
mind back to some subject previously 
mentioned. 

Interrogative, from inter-rogatum, questioning. 

Vebb, from verbum, a word. The verb is the 
word in the sentence, without which there 
would be no sentence. 



Transitive, from trans across, itum gone. 
A transitive verb is one denoting an 
action going across from an actor to an 
object. 

Intransitive, from in, not, and transitive. 

Auxiliary, from auxiUum, help. 

Impersonal, from in, im, without, and per- 
sonal. An impersonal verb is one with- 
out persons. 

Adverb, from ad, to, verbum, a word. 
Mood or mode, means manner. 

Preposition, from prae, before, positum, placed. 
A preposition is a particle put before a noun 
or pronoun, to relate it to some other word 
in the sentence. 

Conjunction, from con, together, ^unctt^m, joined. 

Copulative, from copula, a band ; means link- 
ing, or uniting. 

injunctive, from dis, apart, junctum, joined ; 
means separating. 

Interjection, from tnt^,between ,jactum,ihiown . 
An interjection is a word thrown in between 
the utterances of the speaker. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAE AND ANALYSIS. 



PARSING SCHEME. No. 1. 

A noun. 

An adjective, qualifying the noun 

A pronoun, standing in place of the noun 

A verb, making a statement about 

Tverb ^ 

An adverb, qualifying the< adjective > 

(^adverb J 

A preposition showing the relation of. to. 

A conjunction joining to 

An interjection. 



Adjectives sometimes come before the nouns they qualify, sometimes after. Sometimes 
the noun is not expressed, then parse : an adjective qualifying the noun....,..,,,,. understood. 

Verb, When the sentence is a question, parse the verb thus : a verb asking a question 

about, Participles parse thus : verbal adjective qucdifying the noun Infinitives 

simply : a verb. 

Adverbs which qualify verbs sometimes come before them and sometimes after. When 
they qualify adjectives or other adverbs they almost always come before them. 

Prepositions. The noun which a preposition would relate to a verb is sometimes omitted, 
and the preposition is then called an adverb. Prepositions relate words to each other, con- 
junctions only connect them with one another ; so we can leave a conjunction out of the 
sentence without destroying the sense, but a preposition we cannot. In parsing a pre- 
position, name first the word before which it is placed and afterwards that to which that 
word is related by it. 
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PARSING SCHEME. No. 3. 

(To be used after the accidence has been learnt,) 

Noun : its class : subdivision of Qiat class : gender : number : case. 

ifnom,; subject to the verb ; or in apposition to ; or absolute . 

i/poss,: attributive to ; or in apposition to 

i/obj,: object to the verb ; or in apposition to ; or after the prep... . 



Adjective : its class : subdivision of that class : degree : qualifying. 



Pronoun: personal: person: gender: number ^ case (as under noun) : standing for 

possessive : person : gender : number : attributive to 

relative : gender : number : case (as under noun ) : relating to 

interrogative : gender : number : case (as under noun). 

Verb : transitive : reg. or irr. : mood : tense : voice : person : number : denoting an action 
passing from to 

intransitive: reg. or irr.: mood: tense: voice: person: number: making a statement 
about 



impersonal : reg. or irr. : mood : tense. 

...voice' 
auxiliary : forming the 



...mood 
. . . tense 
...form J 



of the verb : mood: tense: person: number. 



Verb in the Infinitivb Mood. 

Verb : class : reg. or irr. : infinitive mood : tense : voice : governed by 

(if used as a noun), subject to fOr object to , or inapposition to 



Participle. 

Verb: class: reg. or irr. : participle: voice: quah'fying 

(if used as"a noun): subject to , or object to , or in apposition to 

(if used as an adjective) : qualifying 

Adverb : class : degree : qualifying 

Preposition: relating , to 

Conjunction : class : subdivision of that class : joining to 

Interjection : expressing 
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APPENDIX. 



ANALYSIS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES. 

Lesson I. Distinguish finite verbs from verbs in the infinitive mood» 

Lesson II. Distinction between word, phrase, and sentence. 

Lesson IU. The finite verb in a sentence makes an affirmation about some person, 
place, or thing. The word by which we denote this person, place, or thing, is called flic sub- 
ject. The subject may be found by asking the question who / or what ? before the finite verb. 

Lesson IY. What we affirm about the subject is called the predicate. 

ANALYSIS SCHEME, No. I. 

1. Name finite verb. 2. Ask who ? or what ? before it. The word or words answering 
this question will form the subject. 8. Name the predicate. 



Lesson Y. When the predicate consists in part of a finite transitive verb, the object on 
which the action denoted by the verb is performed is called the object in the sentence. It 
may be found by asking the question whom 1 or u7iat ? after the precQcate. 

ANALYSIS SCHEME, No. H. 

{For sentences containing a finite transitive verb), 

1. Name finite verb. 2. Find subject (as above). 8. Name predicate (without the ob- 
ject). 4. Find the object (as in Lesson V.) 



Lesson YI. Any words which qualify, or explain more fully, the subject, predicate, or 
object, are called extensiona of these. 

Lesson YII. Extensions ot the predicate are of four kinds: 1. Time (When ?) 2. Place 
(Where ?) 8. Manner (How ?) 4. Cause (Why ?) 

Lesson YIII. Words which join one sentence to another are called connectives. 

Lesson IX. Some transitive verbs have two objects : a direct and an indirect. The 
direct answers to the simple question whom ? or what ? after the verb. The indirect is pre- 
ceded by a preposition either expressed or (before pronouns) understood, or answers the 
question to do what ? 

ANALYSIS SCHEME, No. m. 

Find 1. Finite verb. 2. Subject. 8. Predicate. 4o. Object direct. 46. Object indirect. 6. 
Connective. 6. Extensions of subject and object. 7. Extensions of predicate, stating to 
which class each belongs. 





FORM 


>F ANALYSIS FOR 


SIMPLE SENTENCES. 




Conn. 


Subject. 


Ex. of Subj. 


Predic. 


Ex. of Predic. 


Object. 


Ex. of Object. 

















FORM OP ANALYSIS FOR COMPLEX SENTENCES. 



First and Uat words, or 
letter of sentence. 



Kind. 


Conn. 


Subject. 


Ex. of Subj. 


Pred. 













Ex. of Pred. 




Ex. of Object. 
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PARSING SCHEME. No. 3. 

(To be used after the accidence has been learnt.) 

Noun : its class : subdivision of that class : gender : number : case. 

ifnom.; subject to the verb ; or in apposition to ; or absolute. 

i/poss,: attributive to ; or in apposition to 

i/obj.: object to the verb ; or in apposition to ; or after the prep 



Adjective : its class : subdivision of that class : degree : qualifying. 



Pronoun: personal: person: gender: number* case (as under noun) : standing for 

possessive : person : gender : number : attributive to 

relative: gender: number: case (as under noun): relating to 

interrogative: gender : number : case (as under noun). 

Verb : transitive : reg. or irr. : mood : tense : voice : person : number : denoting an action 
passing from to 

intransitive: reg. or irr.: mood: tense: voice: person: number: making a statement 
about 



impersonal : reg. or irr. : mood : tense. 

...voiced 
auxiliary : forming the 



...mood 

...tense 

,...form J 



of the verb : mood: tense: person: number. 



Verb in the Infinitive Mood. 

Verb : class : reg. or irr. : infinitive mood : tense : voice : governed by 

(if used as a noun), subject to , or object to , or inapposition to 



Participle. 

Verb: class: reg. or irr. : participle: voice: qualifying 

(if used as'a noun) : subject to , or object to , or in apposition to, 

(if used as an adjective) : qualifying 

Adverb : class : degree : qualifying 

Preposition: relating to 

Conjunction : class : subdivision of that class : joining to 

Interjection : expressing 
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SYSTEM OF LETTERING SENTENCES. 

A, B, &c. Principal sentences, la, 2a, &c. First, second, &c., subordinate sentences 
to A. loi, la,, &c., first, second, &c., subordinate sentences to la : la^, la^, &c., first, second, 
&c., subordinate sentence to loj (very unusual). The sentences should be marked by 
brackets : 

"[ ], "["{ }, ''{ "^0, ^«()}, "{ '*!(""(()) M( )))}]• 

EXAMPLES. 

A [He declared *« /that he was satisfied ^«i(that, ^''^((when the prisoner at the bar stood 
in the dajr of judgment before the last tribunal,)) he would be pronounced guiltless of the 
crime **i,(((with which he was charged)))} 1, 

^ [Tell me not in mournful numbers : 
*{** Life is but an empty dream ;"} 
** {For the soul is dead **i(that slumbers ;) 
I And things are not l(what they seem; | J. 



SECTION II. 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Leading E\'£nts and Genealogical Table. 
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ENGLISH fflSTOET. 



LEADING EVENTS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 



Normandy. 
William I. 

William II. 

Henry I. 



BUns. 
Stephen. 



Plantagenet. 
Henry II. 

Bichard I. 
John. 

Henry III. 

Edward I. 

Edward II. 
Edward III. 

Biohard II. 



I 



1066 
1087 
1100 



1186 



Norman Conquest. Feudal system established. 
Battle of Alnwick. First Crusade. 

Battle of Tenchebrai. Conquest of Normandy. 
ville. 



Battle of Bren- 



1154 

1189 
1199 

1216 

1272 

1307 
1827 

1877 



Battle of the Standard. Civil war. Battle of Lincoln. Treaty of 
Winchester. 



Constitutions of Cbirendon. Murder of Becket. Conquest of Ire- 
land. 

Third Crusade. Battle of Arsoof. Bichard taken prisoner. 

Murder of Arthur. Loss of Normandy. Langton made Archbishop. 
Interdict. Battle of Bouvines. Magna Carta. 

Battle of Lincoln. Provisions of Oxford. Barons War. Battles of 
Lewes and Evesham. 

Conquest of Wales. Battles of Dunbar and Falkirk. First con- 
quest of Scotland. 

Battle of Bannookburn. Edward deposed. 

Battles of Hahdon Hill, Sluys, Creoi, Nevil's Cross. Capture of Calais. 
Battle of Poitiers. Treaty of Bretigny. 

Wat Tyler's insurrection. Wonderful Parhament. B. of Otterburn. 
Banishment of Hereford and Norfolk. 



Lancaster. 




Henry IV. 


1899 


Henry V. 


1418 


Henry VI. 


1422 


York. 




Edward IV. 


1461 


Edward V. 


1483 


Biohard III. 


1483 



Battles of Nesbit Moor, and Homildon Hill. 
Battle of Shrewsbury. 

Battle of Aginoourt. Treaty of Troyes. 



Bebellion of Peroies. 



Battle of Vemeuil. Joan of Arc taken prisoner. Loss of French 
possessions. Cade's insurrection. Wars of the Boses beg^an. 
Battles of St. Albans (First), Bloreheath, Northampton, Wake- 
field Green, Mortimers Cross, St. Albans (Second). 



Battles of Towton, Hedgley Moor, Hexham, Barnet and Tewkesbury. 
Murder of the King and his brother. 
Battle of Bosworth. 



ENGLISH mSTORT. 
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Tudor, 
Henry VII. 

Henry VIII. 

Edward VI. 

Mary* 

Elizabeth. 



Stuart. 
James I. 

Charles I. 



Commonwealth. 

Charles II. 
James II. 



Orange, 
William & Mary. 



Impostures of Sinmel and Warbeck. Bisoovery of America. 
Battles of Spars, and Flodden. Beformation. Pilgrimage of Orace. 

Battle of Pinkie. Establishment of Protestantism. 

Be-establlshment of Bomanism. Marian Persecution. Loss of 
Calais. 

Be-establishment of Protestantism. Execution of Mary, queen of 
Scots. Spanish Armada. East India Company established. 



1649 

1660 
1685 



Bye, Main and Gunpowder plots. Colonization of Ulster. Emigra- 
tion to America. 

Petition of Bight. Covenant. Bemonstrance. Great Bebellion. 
Battles of Edgehill, Chalgrove Field, Atherton Moor, Boundway 
Down, Newbury (1st), Nantwich, Marston Moor, Newbury (2nd), 
Naseby. Pride's Purge. Execution of the king. 

Capture of Drogheda. Battles of Dunbar and Worcester. War with 
Dutch. Cromwell made Lord Protector. Declaration from 
Breda. 

War with Dutch. Great Plague. Clarendon Code. Great Fire. 
Habeas Corpus Act. 

Bebellion of Monmouth. Trial of 7 Bishops. Bevolution. 



Stuart (rest). 
Anne. 



Hanover. 
George I. 

George II. 
G^eorge III. 



1714 
1727 

1760 



George IV. 

WiUiam IV, 

Victoria. 



1820 
1880 
1837 



Bill of Bights. Battle of the Boyne. Act of Settlement. 



War of Spanish Succession. Capture of Gibraltar. Battles of Blenheim 
and Eamilies. Union of England and Scotland. Battles of 
Oudenarde and Malplaquet. Treaty of Utrecht. 



Bebellion of 15. South Sea Company. 

Battles of Dettingen and Fontenoy. Bebellion of '45. Battle of CuUoden. 
Seven Years war. Battle of Plassey. Conquest of Canada. 

American war. Convention of Saratoga. Naval Victories at St. 
Vincent and in West Indies. Independence of United States. 
French Bevolution. Capture of Cape of Good Hope. Battle of 
the Nile. Union of Great Britain and Ireland. Battles of Copen- 
hagen and Trafalgar. Peninsular war. Battle of Waterloo. 

Battle of Navarino. 
Beform Bill. 

Bepeal of Corn Laws. Annexation of Punjaub. Crimean war, 
Indian Mutiny. Abohtion of East Lidia Company. 



GENEALOGY OF ENGLISH SOVEREIGNS. 





William X. 
1 


- 




1 1 

>ert. Richard, 
-mandy. 


II 
William ZX. 


H 
Bamry Z. 

1 


1 
Adea, 




1 
William (a) 


H 
Mathilda. 

D 
Bsnry ZZ. 

B 


Stephen. 




Eustace. Stephen. 


William. 


1 1 
Henry. Blcliard Z. 


Geofiirey. 

1 


n 

John. 

H 




Arthur (6). 


Eleanor (c). 


Benry TTT Richard e. of Corn, (d) 
N k. of the Romans. 




II 
Bdwazd Z. 

D 




Edward e. of Lane. 



John. 



I 



I 



Henry. Alfonso. Bdward ZZ. 

I 
Bdward ZZZ. 

n 



Edward. 
Black Prince. 

I 
ZUehard ZZ. 



I II 

William. Lionel. John of Ghent 

d. of Clarence. d. of Lane. 



ofGl 



35*^ 



Philippa 
m. Mortimer e. of March. 



Edmund, 
d. of York. 

^ I 



Henry e. of Lane. 
Henry e. of Lane. 

Blanche, m. John of Ghent. 



I I 

(«) John Beaufort. Edward, 

d. of Somerset. d. of York 

I ^ 



I 



^Richard 
^^jftftrTCan 



.ambridge. 



Roger Mortimer ( /) 
e. of March. 



Benry V. 



ThomjiJL.'." 



-jotnr 



:ts^ 



I 



Edmund (g) 
e. of March. 



..-^* 



Humphrey. John Beaufort. 
dr'OrCIarence. d. of Bedford. d. of Glouc. d. of Somerset. 



Anne. ' 
m. e. of Camb. | 

I Edward p. of Wales (h). 

(k) Richard d. of York. 

D 



Margaret, 
m. Edm. Tudor e. of Richm. 
I 



H 
Bdward ZV. 



George d. o 



Bdward V. 



Richard (/). 
d. of York. 



II 



Clarence. 



Richard ZZZ. 



Elizabeth. EcJward (m). 

m. Henry VIL e. of Warwick. 

H 



I 
Arthur (n) 

p. of Wales. 



Bdward V. 



BUsaheth. 



B 
James V. of Scot. 

Mary q. of Scots. 

James Z. 

fl 



11 I 

Margaret. Mary, 

m. James IV. of Scot. m. d. of Suffolk. 

J I 

Frances. 



I 
Margaret, m. Marq. of Dorset. 



iley. 



Darnley. Lady Jane Grey. 



Henry p. of Wales. 



Gharles Z. 



H 
Elizabeth m. Elector Palatine. 
I 



Charles ZZ. 



I 



I 



I 



r 



I 



ro. Willhtm^ll. 



Henry. Mary. Rupert (o) Maurice. Sophia, 

d. of Gloucester, m. WilL of Nassau m. El. of Hanover. 

B 
Qeorse Z. 

B 



Anne. (J>) James Edward. JJRTf lUam ZZZ. 



*J 



Charles £dward [q) 



il 



Henry Benedict (r). 



II 
Frederick p. of Wales. 





N 



I 



I 



fl 



O eor g e ZV. William ZV. 

I 
Charlotte (s) 



Edward d. of Kent. 

D 



I 
Ernest d. of Camb. 
k. of Hanover. 

I 



I 
Adolphus d. of Camb. 



ex- 



George. George d. of Camb. Mary. 

king of Hanover. Comm. in Chief. m. d. of Teck. 
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NOTES. 

The double lines shew the direct line of descent of the reigning sovereign. 

The children of brothers and sisters are first cousins to each other ; the children of first 
cousins are second cousins to one another ; the children of second cousins are third cousins 
to one another, and so on. The children of a parent are first cousins once removed to all 
that parent's first cousins, second cousins once removed to all his second cousins. The 
grandchildren of any ancestor are first cousins twice removed to that ancestor's first cousins, 
second cousins twice removed to all liis second cousins. 

(a,) William, drowned while crossing from France to England. 

fh.j Arthur, Duke of Brittany, or Prince Arthur, put to death by his uncle. King John. 

(c.) Eleanor, Maid of Brittany. 

(d,) Richard, Earl of Cornwall, captured by Simon de Montfort at the battle of Lewes. 

(e,) John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, an illegitimate son of John of Ghent, by Catherine 
Swynford, whose family, however, were legitimatized by an act of parliament, though, by the 
same act, excluded from title to the throne. 

(f.) Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, defeated and captured by Owen Glendower at 
Knyghton, afterwards joined him in refusing to recognise the king's authority. 

(g.) Edmund, Earl of March. 

(A.) Edward, Prince of Wales, murdered after the battle of Tewkesbury. 

(k,) Richard, Duke of York, began the Wars of the Roses. 

(I.) Richard, Duke of York, murdered with his brother in the Tower, personated by 
Perkin Warbeck. 

(m.) Edward, Earl of Warwick, confined by Henry VII. in the Tower, and executed on 
a charge of high treason : personated by Lambert Simnel. 

(n,) Arthur, Prince of Wales, first husband of Catherine of Aragon. 

(o.) Princes Rupert and Maurice, distinguished themselves in command of Royahst 
troops in the Great Rebellion. 

(p,) James Edward, ChevaUer de St. George, " The Old Pretender," raised the rebellion 
of 15. 

(q,) Charles Edward, Prince Charlie, " The Young Pretender," raised the rebellion of 
'45. 

(r.) Henry Benedict, Cardinal York, the last representative of the Stuart line. 

(».) Princess Charlotte, married Leopold of Saxe-Gobourg, late King of the Belgians. 
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SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 



SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
Intboduction. 



The Bible, that i& the book, or Holy Scriptures, 
consists of two portions ; — the Old Testament, 
and the New Testament. The word Testament 
sii^'iiitios a solemn declaration of one's will ; thus 
the Old Testament is the early declaration of 
the >vill of God, the New Testament is the later 
declaration of that will. 

Each of these portions contains several 
1)0 ^ks, the work of different authors. The 
hooks of the Old Testament may be classed 
under three heads : Ist, the history of the Jews; 
*2ud, some of their songs, poems, and wise say- 
injifs ; 8rd, the writuigs of the prophets. 

The books of the New Testament may also 
1)0 classed under three heads : 1st, the history 
of Christ, and the works of His apostles ; 2nd, 
the letters of some of those apostles ; 8rd, the 
vision of the apostle John. 

i. riistoyical Books o^ the Old Testament. 
The first five books of the Old Testament, the 
author of which is supposed to have been 
Closes, are called the Pentateuch, that is the 
five works. 

The first of those, called Genesis, which 
moans the beginning, gives an account of the 
creation of the world, the flood, the patriarchs, 
and the settlement of Jacob and his descend- 
ants in Egypt. 

The second, Exodus, i,e. the going out, nar- 
rate i the emigration of the Israelites from 
Egypt, their wandering in the desert, and the 
origin of the Ten Commandments. 

Leviticus consists of laws and directions 
given to the priests and the Levites. 

Numbers relates the numbering of the peo- 
ple, and completes the account of their jour- 
neying in the desert. 

Deuteronomy contains more laws and direc- 
tions. 

The rest of the historical books were almost 
all compiled by different persons, some of them 
probably being the work of several narrators. 

Joshua gives an account of the conquest and 
division of Canaan. 

Judges is the history of the Israehtes when 
they were to a certain extent ruled by judges. 

Ruth is the story of Ruth, who, though not 
an Israehte by birth, became the ancestress 
of David. 

I. Samuel gives the Hves of Samuel and 
King Saul. 

II. Samuel, that of King David. 

The two books of Kings and the two books 
of Chronicles contain some account of the other 



kings, of the division of the nation into two 
parts, the quarrels and wars of these twoi)arts, 
and the final captivity of all the nation. 

Ezra and Nehemiah relate the return of 
l)arfc of the people to their country, and of the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem and the Temple. 

Esther shows how the Jews were saved from 
being massacred at one time, while they were 
in captivity in Persia. 

2. Poems and Proverbs, Job api)ears to be a 
kind of drama. 

Psalms are the songs of the Jews. 

Proverbs and Ecclesiastos are collections of 
wise sayings. 

The song of Solomon is a poem. 

8. Prophetical Books. Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, 
Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habak- 
kuk, Zephaniali, Haggai, Zechariah, and Ma- 
lachi contain the sayings of the teachers or 
prophets who lived during the times of the 
kings, and during the captivity. 

4. Historical Books of the New Testamoit, 
These are five in number. The first four — 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John — are called 
the Gospels, that is ** good news,'* and their 
authors are called the four Evangeh'sts, bearers 
of good news. The four books are four differ- 
ent accounts of the life and sayings of Christ. 

Acts relates the doings of some of the Ajiostles 
after Christ's death. 

5. Epistles, Romans, I. and II. Corinthians, 
Galatians, Ephesians, PhiHppians, Colossians, 
I. and II. Thessalonians, are the letters of the 
apostle Paul to the Christians in Rome, Corinth, 
Galatia, Ephesus, Phihppi, Colosse, Thessa- 
lonica. I. and II. Timothy, Titus, Philemon 
are letters of the same apostle to Timothy, 
Titus, and Philemon. Hebrews is a letter 
addressed to the Jews in Palestine. 

The epistle of James is a letter addressed by 
the apostle James to tlie Christians of all the 
churches. 

I. II. Peter, are letters of the apostle 
Peter to the general body of Christians. 

I., II., III. John, are similar letters by the 
apostle John. 

Jude, by the apostle Judas, the brother of 
James, not Judas Iscariot. 

6. livvelation, or Apocalypse^ contains some 
important addresses by the apostle John to the 
seven churches of Asia Minor, and also a vision 
given to him. 
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ORDER OF BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Biblical Order. 




Chronological Order. 


Historical Books. 








Genesis 




Genesis 


Job 


Exodus 




Exodus 


r Leviticus 
3 J I Deuteronomy 


Leviticus 




Numberj 


Numbers 






Joshua 


Deuteronomy 




Judges 


Ruth 


Joshua 






J. Samuel 


Judges 


IL 


Samuel 


Psalms (many) 


Ruth 






1 


' Song of Solomon 


I. Samuel 








Proverbs 


II. Samuel 








Ecclesiastes 


I. Kings 








Jonah 


II. Kings 








Joel 


I. Chronicles 


I. 


Kings 


■s 




Amos 


II. Cluronicles 


II. 


Kings 






Micah 


Ezra 


I. 


Chronicles 


■• mm 


Hosea 


Nehemiah 


IL 


Chronicles 




Nahum 


Esther 






J 


Isaiah 

Zephaniah 

Habakkuk 


Poenis, Proverbs, dc. 








Job 








Jeremiah 


Psalms 








Lamentations 


Proverbs 








Obadiah 


Ecclesiastes 






Ezekiel 


Song of Solomon 






Daniel 
HafifGrai 


Prophetical Books. 






Zechariali 


Isaiah 






Esther 
Ezra 

Nehemiah 
Malachi 


Jeremiah 

Lamentations 

Ezekiel 






Daniel 








Hosea 








Joel 








Amos 








Obadiah 








Jonah 1 








Micah 








Nahum 








Habakkuk 








Zephaniah 








Haggai 








Zechariali 








Malachi 
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ORDER OF BOOKS OF NEW TESTAMENT. 



Historical Books. 


Author,^, 


Gospel of St. Matthew 


Matthew 


„ „ „ Mark 


Mark 


„ „ „ Luke 


Luke 


„ „ „ John 


John 


Acts of the Apostles 


Luke 


Epistles. 




To the Romans 


Paul 


First ,, „ Corinthians 


>» 


Second „ „ „ 


• • 


„ „ Galatians 




„ „ Ephesians 




„ „ Philippians 




,, „ Colossians 




First „ ,, Thessalonians 




Second „ », ,» 




First to Timothy 




Second „ ,, 




„ Titus 




,, Philemon 




To the Hebrews 


(Doubtful) 


of James 


James 


First „ Peter 


Peter 


Second „ „ 


>> 


First „ John 


Jolm 


Second „ „ 


»> 


Third „ 


>> 


„ Jude 


Judas 


Revelation 


John 
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OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 



luR Old Testament opens with an occouut of 
till! creiition of the world iu suucesaJve days, or 
jieriods of time. The order of thin creative 
work is aa follows: Ist D<ty and uight ; 2ud 
The heavens ; Si-d Earth, sea, and vegetahle 
Iciugdom ; 4th Sun, moon, and i^ttirs ; 5th 
Birds and fish ; 6th Animals and men. The 
seventh day. called in Hebrew the Sabbath, 
God ceased from his work of creatiou, whence 
arose liis conunand that man Bhould take one 
s tbbatb, or day of rest, after every aix days of 
labour. 

The creation of tlis world with its vegetable 
and animal kingdoms having been completed 
by the formation of man, made m the likeness 
of the Creator, the man and woman, Adam and 
Eve, were placed in the garden of Eden, iu 
the tract of land lying between the rivers Eu- 
phrates and Tigris. 

Adam and Eve, having transgressed God's 
eommaud that they should not cat of the fruit 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, were driven from this garden, and com- 
pelled to earn their living by the labour of 
their hands. 

Their sou, Cain, who was a husbandman, 
grew jealous of God's favour to bis brother 
Abel, who was a shepherd, and mnrdered bim. 
For this Cain was punished by being driven 
from Adam's family. 

In course of time Adam's descendants grew 
corrupt, when God sent a fiood to destroy them. 
One, however, named Noah, more righteous 
than his fellows, wae ordered to build an ark, 
and to take into it with him his family of three 
eons, Bhem, Ham, and Japbeth, with their 
wives, also seven of every clean beast, and two 
of every unclean. The flood lasted for ISO 
days in all, at the end of which time the ui'k 
rested on solid ground on monot Ararat. 

On issuing from the ark, Noah offered a sa- 
crifice, when God by the sign of the rainbow 
made known that no similar dood should occur 
in the future. 

Before miny years Noah's descendants also 
became corrupt, and began to fear God's 
anger ; forgetting or doubting bis promise not 
to send another flood, they began to build a 
high tower, in which to save themselves, should 
Buch a Hood occur. As a mark of bis dis- 
pleasure, God made them all speak different 
Itiuguages, as a coueequence of which they 



were obliged to disperse ; thia building n 
completed was called the Tower of Babel. 

From among these scattered famdies God 
chose one man Abram, whom, with bis wife 
Sarai, be blessed, changing their names to 
Abraliam and Sarah. For some time Abraham 
travelled about with his nephew Lot, but a 
quarrel arose between their servants, where- 
upon they agreed to separate. Lot going to live 
iu the valley of the Jordan, and Abraham in 
the country between the Jordan and the sea, 
called then Canaan, 

Lot went to live in the city of Sodom, but 
its inbabitauts were so wicked that God de- 
stroyed the city, permitting Lot to escape with 
his wife and daughters. His wife looking re- 
gretfully back on the doomed city perished for 
her sin. Lot afterwards became lie ancestor 
of the Moabites and Ammonites. 

Abraham had one son Isbmael, whose mother 
was Uagar, and another Isaac, whose mother 
was Sarah. At tiie request of Sarah, Abraham 
sent Hagar and Ishmael away, and the latter 
became the founder of the tribes which Uved 
iu Arabia. 

When Isaac was a lad, God ordered Abra- 
ham to take him to the top of a mountain, and 
offer him up as a burnt sacrifice. Abraliam'a 
obedience was such tliat be was on the point 
of executing this command, when a ram caught 
in a busb close by was sliown to him, which 
he was told to substitute for his son. 

Subsequently Isaac married Bebekah, and 
had twin sons Esau and Jacob. Of these two 
Jacob was favoured by his mother. At her 
instigation Jacob defrauded bis brother of liis 
birthright by deceiving his father. He was 
obliged to flee from home to escape his bro- 
ther's auger. At Bethel he received a vision 
of heaven, and a promise of the blessing of 
God. 

Jacob bad two wives, Leah and Rachel, and 
became the father of twelve sons : 1. Beuben ; 
2. Simeon; 8. Levi; 4, Judah ; 5. Issacbar ; 
6. Zebulon ; 7. Dan ; 8 Nnpbthali ; 9. Gad ; 
10. Asber; 11. Joseph; 12. BeujamiQ. From 
these sons were descended and named the tribes 
of Israelites. 

Many years after his flight from home Jacob 
expected to meet Esau, but feared bis brother's 
anger. While waiting his brother's coming, 
he wrestled all one night with an angel, when. 
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for hie earoestneEs, IiIb name was clmn^cil 
from Jacob to iBrael, winch meftiia prince of 
God, hence liis descendanta ttKik the uarnc of , 
Israelites. 

At their meeting the brotherB were recon- 1 
ciltiit. Esau became the founder of the tribe | 
caUed Edomitcs. I 

Till tlia birth of Benjamin, Joseph was Ja- 
cob's favourite son. Tliis made his brothers , 
angry ; they caught him once at a distance i 
from homo, i^old h'""i as a stave to some traders, I 
and having stained hia coat with Mood, took it 
home, and pretended tliat he had been devour- 
ed by wild beasts. 

The traders took Joseph to Egypt, and there 
KolJ him to one of Pliaraoh's officers, named 
Potiphar. Thia man's wife caused him to be 
imprisoued on a falac charge. 

Wliile in prison he explained to two of 
Pharaoh 'b sorvauts, who were also undergoing 
punishment, some dreams they had had. Uis 
explanations proved correct. Pliaraob himself 
afterwards had a dream which hia wise men 
could not explain to him: one of these two 
sei-vants mentioned Joseph's skill, and Pha- 
raoh sent for him. Joseph told him that the 
dream portended seven years of plenty followed 
by seven years of famine. Ue advised that 
during the seven years of plenty all the surplus 
com should bo stored up against the years of 
famine. Pharaoh took tliis advice, and ap- 
pointed Joseph chief ruler of the kingdom, iu 
order that he might carry out the plan he had 
suggested, 

During the famine, which extended to Oii.- 
naan, Joseph's brotliers, hearing that com 
could be purchased in Egypt, bnt ignoraut of 
Joseph's being iu bo high au office, went thither 
to buy food. Joseph recognised them, but did 
not at first make himself known to tliera. He 
first sent them back home to fetch tlieir father 
Jacob, and their younger brother Benjamin. 
On then return he let them know who he was. 
He then induced them to settle down iu the 
countiy, giving them a district called Goshen. 
There they spent the rest of their hvea and left 
many deaoeudunts. These descendants were 
divided into families or tribes, of which there 
were thirteen in all ; eleven of them taking the 
names of eleven of the twelve sons of Jncob, 
two of them being named after the two sons nf 
Joseph, Eplu'jLim and Manasseh. The thir- 
teen tribes were thus named as iollows: 1. 
Reuben; 2, Simeon; 3. Levi; i. Judiih ; 6. 
Isaachar; G. Zebulon ; 7. Dan; 8, Naphtiiah ; 
0. Gad; 10. Asher; 11. Benjamin; 12. and 
18. Ephraim and Mmiasseh. 

Before many years the Israelites became so 
numerous that the Egyptians began to he 



afi-aid of them, and, in order to stop tlieJr in- 
crease, put to death every mole child at its 
hirth, and made the whole nation slaves. One, 
however, was placed by hia mother in a cradle 
among the rushes on the river bank, where he 
was found by Pharaoh's daughter. She caused 
I him to be brought up, and named him Moses, 
When he grew up God made known to him, 
, by speaking to him from a buruuig bush, that 
i he was to be the saviour of the nation from the 
I bondage into which they had fallen. He was 
told to go to Pharaoh, and tell him to let tlie 
laraehtes go back to Canaan, whenoe Jacob 
had come, Pharaoh refused, and it was not 
until after Egypt had been afiiicted with ten 
successive plagues that areluctant consent whs 
obtained. These plagues were: 1. All tlio 
water turned into blood ; 2. Frogs; 9. Lice; 
i. Swarms of flies; 5. Murrain of beasts ; 6. 
Boils and blabis; 7. Thunder and hail: 8, 
Locusts; 9. Darkness; 10. Death of the tirst- 
bora of every family and every beast. 

When this last plague was sent the Israelites 
weretold to sprinkle their door-posts with blood, 
that the Angel of Destruction might pass ovtr 
their houses. They afterwards com mem oral cil 
this crowning act of God's mercy by a yearly 
feast, to which they gave the name of the Pasa- 

As soon as lie had let the Israelites go, 
Pharaoh regretted it, and pursued them. But 
God miraculously divided for them one of the 
arms of the Rod Sea, which they thus passed 
throngh iu safety. Pharaoh's army, following 
their track, was overwhelmed in mid passage 
by the wat«r. Thus the Israelites escaped 
from Egypt, 

They then began to make their way towjirds 
Canaan ; but, hearing that the inhabitants were 
strong and warlike, and doubting God's power 
to subdue these nations before them, they hesi- 
tated to enter the land, and wandered for tbrty 
years in the wilderness, where they were pro- 
tected by night by a pillar of fire, and led by 
day by a cloud of smoke ; they were fed by (Joii 
with manna and quails. 

While they thus wandered, God gave to 
Moses on Mount Sinai two tables of stone, con- 
taining the Ten Commandments, or, as they 
are sometimes called, the Decalogue, These 
were as follows ; 

I, I nm the Lord thy God, which brought 
thee ont of the Innd of Egypt, out of tJie house 
of bondage. Thou shall have none other godw 
but me. 

II. Thou sholt not make unto tliL-e any 
graven image, or any likeness of auythiiii; 
that is in heaven above, or tliat is iu the eartli 
beneath, or that la in the water under tho 
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eiii'tli : tlioii filmlt oot lx)w down tliysclf to 
tUctn, nor sei-ve tUem : for I tiie Lord thy God 
am a jealous god, viuitiag tlie luif^uity of tlie 
ftttiierb upon Ihe chilitreu unto the tiiird and 
fuurth geuor»tiou of them that hate me, and 
t>]icwiiig met'cy unto thousands of thi^m that 
love me. and kt'cj) mv commandment a. 

III. Thou xbiilt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain, for tlie Lord will not 
hold him guiltless that taketh his name in 

IV. Itemember tbe Snlibatli day to keep it 
holy, six days shalt Uiou labour and do all tliy 
work : but the seventh day is the Biibbath of 
tlii; Lord thy God : in it thou shalt not do any 
work, tlion, nor thy son, nor thy dftii(jrht.'r, tliy 
manservant, nor thy maidservant, nor tliy cat- 
tle, nor tbe stranger that in within tby gnte.s ; 
for in six days the Lord made heaven and 
oartb, the eeu, and all that in them is, and 
rested the seventh day ; wherefore tbe Lord 
blessed the seventh day, and hallowed it. 

V. Honour thy father and thy mother that 
thy days may be long upon the laud wliieli the 
Lord thy God givetb thee. 

VI. Thou shalt not kill. 

VII. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

VIII. Tbou shalt not steal. 

IX. Thou Khalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbour. 

X. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 
house, thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's 
wife, nor hia manservant, nor liis maidservant, 
nor his ox, nor bis ass, nor anything that is 
thy neighbour's. 

While Wonea was on the mountain, the, peo- 
ple made a golden calf which they worshipped. 
On his return, however, he caused this to be 
destroyed. He at tbe same time gave direc- 
tions for making the ark of the covenant, in 
which were placed tbe tables of stone. Aaron's 
rod, imd a pot of manna. The tabernacle was 
now first constructed. It was a space enclosed 
by hangings made of skins ; and within it a 
second enclosure for the ark and the mercy 
seat. 

At the commencement of their life in 
wilderness the people were numbered, and 
paratcd into the twelve tribes, named after the 
sons of Jacob : licuben, Simeon, ic. The 
trilie of Levi was not numbered, its members 
were scattered among tbe other tribes, and had 
as their duties, the attending to the tabernacli . 
providing priests, keeping order, and generally 
gniding and helping tlie other tribes. 

During their travels in the wilderness the 
Istaelitos had to contend with many enemies, 
whom they conquered. Many miracles ■ 



worked for them, water was twice given to 
them by Moses striking rocks at God's com- 
mand ; some bitter water was sweetened : 
plagues, sent on accoimt of the murmurs of 
tlie people, were removed, once by Aaron's 
burning incense, once by Moses making a 
hriizuu seriwnt. When all tbe men who bad 
me out of Kgypt — except Caleb and Joshua 
had died, which was not for forty years, the 
people were allowed to enter Canaan. Moses 
was not permitted to cross tbe Jordan, but saw 
the promised land from the top of Mount Pisgah, 
I'roin which he never returned. Joshua was 
then chosen leader. God miraculously divided 
tlie waters of the river Jordan, as he bad done 
those of tho Red Sea, and tbe whole nation 
crossed the channel drysltod. The women and 
children of tlie tribes of Reuben and Gad, and 
half tbe tribe of Manasseb, to whom some land 
on the east of the Jordan bad been given, re- 
mained on that side. 

The first city captured was Jericho, the next 

:, then Hazor, after whicli the whole country 

IS GOOD conquered and divided among the 

twelve tribes. Certain cities, however, which 

i strongly fortified, were left free, and were 

not taki'U lor many yeai-s. 

After the death of Joshua the people wero 
for some time under no settled government. 
As a consequence of this they soon began to 
worship idols, and, through this their sin, were 
tiuable to fight with the enemies who sur- 
lAed them. Each time, however, when 
they were subdued by these nations, they re- 
pented, and each time God raised up some 
loader, who was called a judge, who delivered 
them. Thus Othniel delivered them from the 
Mesopotamians ; Ehud from the Moabltea ; 
Qeborab the prophetess and Barak from the 
Canaanites ; Gideon from tlie Jlidianites ; 
Gideon was succeeded by Abimelech, lie by 
Tola, and he by Jair. Again the nation was 
eonquLTcd by tlio Phihstines and Ammonites, 
and then delivered by Jephthab, whose succes- 
sors were Obzau, Elon, and Abdon. Their 
next rebellion against God caused them to 
become subject again to tlie Phihstines, from 
whom they were delivered by Samson, who 
was renowned for bis strength. Ho fought 
single handed a whole army of the Philistines, 
slew a thousand men with the jawbone of an 
ass ; carried bodily away tbe gates of Gaza ; 
and at last, after he had been caught through 
his sorrowing over the breach of a vow he had 
made never to have his hair cut off, he pulled 
down tbe building In which he had been placed 
to make sport for the Philistines, and so killed 
more then than he bad done altogether before. 
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Some time after tliia eleven of the tribes 
united to attack the tribe of Benjamin, because 
tbeee latter refused to punish some members 
of their tribe who had broken God's laws, and 
this tribe was almost destroyed. 

During the time of tlie Judges one of the in- 
habitants of Bethlehem went with his wife, 
Naomi, to live among the Moabitee, liis sons 
married women of that uHtion, and after their 
death and that of their father, one of these, 
Kuth, returned with Naomi to Canaan, way 
married to Boaz, and became the ancestress of 
David. 

The last aud most celebrated of tlie Judges 
was Samuel. He was brought when quite a 
cliild, to tlie temple at Shiloh, and there dedi- 
cated by his mother Hauuali to Ood's service. 
Ou the death of Eli, who had been the chief of 
the priests, Samuel Rucceoded to hiu olhce. 
About this time the ai'k was captured by the 
Philistines, a circumstance which had never 
hnppencd before. It was carried away by 
them : but, as the phices to which it was taken 
all suffered from plagues so long as it remained 
in thorn, it was restored after seven mouths ; 
after this the Philiatiues were defeated. 

When Samuel grew old his sons undertook 
some of his dutiee, but were so corrupt 
their office that the people began to wieh to 
be governed by kings, as other nations n 
Samuel endeavoured to dissuade them from ttus 
course, but tliey persisted, and at last he was 
told to anoint a young man named Saul, whoso 
chief recommendation was that he was a head 
and shoulders taller than the average. Saul' 
reign was spent raandy in tighliug with the 
neighlrauring natious, nho coutinnally attacked 
the Israelites. At one time the Philisthics had 
siibdued the whole country, but Saul and bis 
Bon Jonathan collected a small band of men, 
and routed one or two bodies of tJje enemy. 
The people then gathered round them, an<' 
they were able to throw oft the yoke. But 
Snul disobeyed God's commands by aavnig 
certain of the spoil taken from his eneniii>s, 
and Samuel was, therefore, ordered to anoint 
David, tlie youngest son of Jesse, a mnu of 
Bethlehem, descended &om Boaz. It>h)ippeii- 
ed after this that during the war with the 
Fliilistines David was sent to tlie camp of the 
Israelites with some food for his brothers. 
"While there he heard that a PliiUstine giaat, 
Goliath, had dnred any one of the Israelites to 
fight him, David went out to meet him, and 
by a well-aimed stone from his sling killed 
Goliath, whereupon the Philistines fled. After 
that Saul kept David near him, and he became 
a great friend of Jonathan, and married one of 



Saul's daughters. But the king soon became 
jealous of Ids fame ; twice tried to assassinate 
him, and when David fled from the court, he 
pursued him with the intention of killing hiiu. 
For some years David wandered about the 
country with a few followers, and always pur- 
sued by Saul. Twice during this time David 
might have taken the king's hfe, but on each 
occasion refused to do so. At last, Saul and 
Jonatbau were both killed in a battle with the 
Philistines on Mount Gilboa, IMvid was at 
i chosen king of the tribe of Judah, and 
came to reside in Hebron. The other triben 
chose one of Saul's sons — Isbbo.slieth — as king, 
and under the leadership of Abner, fought 
!Ome time with the men of Judah. Alter 
n years peace was made ; Abner was mur- 
dered by Joab, the captaiu of David's army, 
Ishbosheth, was also murdered, and David was 
made king of tlie whole nation. He took 
the city of Jerusalem &om the Jebiisites, a 
heathen tribe which had never been expelled, 
and made that town his capital. 

The Phihstines again attempted to conquer 
the Israelites, but were always defeated by 
David, who at last subdued, not only them, but 
many other surrounding nations, so that lie 
added largely to the possessions of the Israel- 
ites. David had many sons, of whom the most 
celebrated were Absalom and Solomon, The 
former rebelled against hia father, drove ]iim 
out of Jerusalem, but was afterwards killed by 
Joab in a battle wliich he fought with David's 
tl'oops. The latter succeeded his father, who.'^e 
last act was to have a census taken of the uh- 
tion, although God bad forbidden it. David 
had much desired to build a grand templo in 
Jerusalem ; for, up to this time, the ark, aftir 
it had been taken by the Philistiues had not 
been placed in any proper building. He was 
not permitted to do this, however ; the honour 
being reserved for Solomou. 

The building of this temple was the most 
notable event of Solomon's reign ; and be 
is even more remembered by it than by his 
wisdom or Ids wealth, — for both of vrhicli 
he was renowned,— or for the additions he 
made to the kingdom. Towards the close of 
Ids Ufe Solomon permitted idolatrj- and was 
told that for this the kingdom should be taken 
from his descendants. 

This punishment was inflioted on his son 
Rchoboam, who by his haughtiness, so offend- 
ed ten of tlie tribes that they revolted and 
made Jeroboam king. Judah and Benjamin 
alone remained subject to Rehoboam. This 
division of the nation into the two tribes and 
ten tribes, Judah and Israel, Jews and Israel- 
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sea, coQtinupd as long as the niition inhabitei] 
Cunaau. From lliu time it commeDced tlio 
natioual power griulnally decreased, for, instead 
of fighting agaiiiDt tlieir common euemies, tiie 
two factions were continually at war with one 
another. Each of the two divisions had its 
own king. The capital of the kings of Israel 
was Samaria ; that of the kings of Judah was 
Jerusalem. 

The kings of Israel were in all nineteen in 
number. Their names were an follow : Jero- 
boam I, Kadab, Baasha, Klah, Zimri, Omri, 
Ahab, Ahaziah, Jehoram, Jehu, Jehoahaz, 
Jehoash, Jeroboam II., Zachariab, Uliallum, 
Men ahem, Fckuluah, Pekah, and Hoahea. 
Their reigns lasted in all 25U years. 

They were all of them more or less idola- 
trous. The most celebrated of them was Ahab, 
in whose reign Ehjah lived. 

The kings of Judah during the same period 
were : Behoboam, Abijam, Asa, Jehoshaphat, 
Jehoram, Abaziah, Athnliah (queen), Jehoash, 
Amaziah, Uzziab, Jotham, Abaz, Hezekiab, 
Manasseh, Amon, Joeiah, Zephaniab, Jeho- 
ahaz, Jeboiakim, Jehoiachin, Zedekinb: 21 in 
number. Their reigns lasted 387 years. Some 
of these were idolatrous, others worshipped God, 
and tried to induce the people to do the same. 
The best of them were Asa, Jehoshaphat, He- 
sekiah, and Jositib : the last being especially 
worthy of remembrance from his having begun 
to reign at the age of only 8 years, but having 
as early as that insisted ou the abolition of 
idolatry among his subjects. 

During the reigns of these kings there lived 
earnest and good men, who tried to teach the 
people the true worship. The first and most 
remarkable of these prophets, as they were 
called, was Elijah. He hved In the time when 
Jehoshaphat was king of Judah, and Ahn.b was 
king of Israel. He prophesied a drought for 
three years, and during it was fed by ravens, 
who brought him food morning and evening. 
He raised from death the son of a woman lu 
whose house he had lived for a part of that 
time, he also called down fire from heaven to 
consume a sacrifice which he offered on Mount 
Carmel, and by which he put to shame the 
idolatrous priests, and the people who had be- 
lieved in them. After a long and troubled life 
he was taken up to heaven in the sight of one 
of his followers, EUsha, who succeeded to 
Elijah's miraculous gifts. He lived during tlie 
reigns of the two Jehorams, He also worked 
Bome remarkable miracles, two of which were 



the raittiug from the dea<l the son of a woman 
who had been kind to him, and the healing 
Naaman, general of the king of Syria's army. 

None of tlie other prophets are known to 
have worked miracles, but the sayings of 6ome 
of them have been preserved. In the reign of 
Uzziah, king of Judah, lived Joel, Hosea, AJnos. 
Isaiah appears to have lived during the reigns 
of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiab. The 
other prophets who hved during the times of 
the kings were Micah, Nahum, Zephaniab, 
Uubakkuk, JerGmiab, 

In the reign of Hoshea, king of Israel, Shal- 
manser, king of Assyria, attacked the ten tribes, 
took their capital, Samaria, and carried away 
all the people into Assyria, sending colonists 
to occupy the country. From that time we 
bear no more of those tribes. 

In the reigu of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, besieged 
and took Jerusalem ; he did not then carry 
away all the two tribes into captivity, but. In 
cousequence of their rebellion in the time of 
Zedekiah, he did so. He destroyed Solomon's 
temple, and broke down the walls of the city. 

During their captivity in Babylon hved the 
prophets Obadlah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Daniel, 
besides being a prophet, is remarkable as hav- 
ing been enabled by God to Interpret certain 
miraculous dreams and signs given to Nebu- 
chadnezzar and one of his successors Belshaz- 
zar. In the reign of this latter, Cyrus, king of 
Persia, took Babylon and thus became master 
of tlie captive Jews, He made Darius gover- 
nor of ihe city. This Darius made a decree 
that no one should pray to any one except him 
for the space of 30 days, Daniel refused to 
obey the decree, and was thrown Into a den of 
lions, out of which, however, he came unhurt. 

Not long after this Cyrus gave the Jews per- 
mission to return to their own country. Many 
of them went back under the leadership of 2e- 
rubbabel and Jeshua ; who rebuilt the temple 
after meeting with many difficulties. During 
their time lived the prophets Haggai and Zech- 
ariah,* More of the Jews followed under Ezra, 
to whom we probably owe the preservation of 
many of the books of the Old Testament. 
After Ezra's death Nehemiah was sent by 
Artaserses, who was tlien king of Persia, to 
help his countrymen in Jerusalem : he caused 
the walls of the city to be rebuilt, and also in- 
duced the people to give up many bad habits 
into which they had fallen. During his time 
lived Malachi. 
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I chief I that AbMuerus, who waB then kin(r, had macricd i JeweH 
ler all named Esther. Thraugh her inSueace the plot wu da- 
pen eij 1 ft'B.t«d. 



From the time of Neliemiiili we learn from 
the Biblo nothing more ot tlie liiatory of the 
Jews until the time of JeauD Clirist. 

We find, however, from the histories of other 
nations that t!ie Jews became subject to Alex- 
ftnder tlie Great, when he had conquered the 
Perstann. After liix death, one of hin generals, 
Ptolemy, took Judiea from one of his rivals, and 
earriedsomeof the Jews captive into Egypt. To 
him and his auccessore they remained subject 
for many years, Their next master was Antio- 
chus, king of Syria, who, for tlie rebellion of tlie 



Jews stormed Jerusalem, and defiled the temple. 
This so enraged the people tliat they rose 
under Mattathias. and threw off the Syrian 
yoke. Uis eon Judas, surnamed Micu^b'B'is 
HUcoeBsfully maintained this independence, and 
his successors, sometimes called the Macca- 
bees, retained the liberty thus gained. One 
of them, John Hyrcanus, even restored some 
of the glory of Solomon's empire. Quarrels, 
however, among his descendants, about the 
Hucoeseion, gave an opportunity to the Komans 
to interfere, and they made the Jews tributorj-. 
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After long struggles and much suffering the 
land of Canaan had been thoroughly mastered 
by the Romanx. For the purposes of govern- 
ment hither Jordan was divided into three 
provinces : Galilee, Samaria, and Judrea. The 
central of these, Samaria, was inhabited by 
colonists from central Asia, of a somewhat 
similar rehgion to the Jews, hut not of Jewish 
blood. In the reign of the Roman Emperor 
Augustus, the viceroy of the Jewish provinces 
Was Herod the Great. During hia reign there 
appeared in the JordEin valley a prophet, known 
to us as John the Baptist, teaching anew the 
doctrine that men must seek salvation by turn- 
ing from sin, and at the same time foretelling 
the coming of the long-eipected Messiah. 
This Messiah was born in the year 5 b.c. in 
the little town of Bethlehem in Jndsa. His 
mother was a virgin, by name Mary, espoused 
to Joseph, a carpenter, both being inhabitants 
of a little village of Galilee, called Nazareth. 
Boon after the birth of Jeeus, Mary and Joseph 
took him to Egypt, as God warned them that 
Herod would seek to kill him. There they 
lived till Herod's death, upon which they re- 
turned to Nazareth. At the age of twelve 
Jesus was taken to Jerusalem, and there 
solemnly dedicated to God, being thereupon 
called a " son of the law." He still continued 
to reside with his parents, and we hear of no 
chauge in his life till he was thirty years of 
age. Then he went to the Lower Jordan, and 
Was there hapti^ied by John. At this cere- 
mony, the Holy Ghost descended upon him. 
His first act was to go away into the wilderness. 
Here he underwent three severe temptatioDS. 
The first, to use hts miraculous power in order 
to save him from living a life similar to that of 
ordinary men ; tho Becond, to use that power to 



win the souls of men by showing them that his 
body was not that of a mortal man ; the third 
to use it to rule over men for hie own glory, ae a 
Idug and not for their good as subjects. These 
temptations being conquered the actual minis- 
try commenced with the caUing some of the 
apostles, i.f., messengers and fore-runners. 
These were 12 men, mostly belonging to the 
labouring and fisherman classes, who, from the 
time of their calling, coDstantly accompanied 
Christ during his short life aa a teacher of the 
Jews. Their names were : Simon Peter and 
Andrew (brothers), James and John (brothers), 
PhiUp, Bartholomew, Matthew, Thomas, James 
(the son of Alphtcus), Simon Zelotes, Judaa 
(brother of James), and Judas Iscariot. These 
men were from Uie towns and villages near 
the sea of Gahlee. In this country Christ be- 
gan hia work. His first miracle was done at 
the village of Caua. During the three years of 
his missionary labour he worked many other 
miracles. The total number of those which 
are recorded in the gospels ia thirty-three. Ar- 
ranged in their chronological order they are as 
follows: — 1. Water made wine at Caua; 2. Son 
of nobleman at Cipcrtinum healed; 3. First 
miraculous draught of fishes; 4. Cure of 
lunatic in the synagogue ; 5. Cure of Peter's 
wife's mother; 6. Of leper at foot of the 
mountain ; 7, Of paralytic let through the 
roof ; 8. Infirm man at Bethesda ; 9. Man 
with withered band ; 10. Centurion's ser- 
vant; 11. Baising the son of the widow of 
Noin ; 12. Curing bUnd and dumb luuatic ; 
18. Stilling the tempest ; 14. Curing lunatioa 
atGadara; 15. Baising Jairus's daughter; 

16. Curing woman with an issue of blood; 

17. Curing two blind men at Capernaum; 

18. A dumb lunatic; 19. Feeding 6000; 
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20. WaMogoutlie water; 21. Curing dangliter 
<if Syro-PLoenician womui ; 22. Deaf and 
dumb man near Decapolie ; 28. Feeding 
4000 ; 24. Cnriag liliud man at BetLuaida ; 
25. Lunatic whom the diecipleB could nnt 
help ; 26. Provision of tribute money ; 27. 
Curing 10 lepers ; 28. Man born blind ; 29. 
Baiuug of LazoruB ; 80. Coring an infirm 
woman; 81. Two blind men outside Jericho ; 
82, MalchuB's ear; 88. Second miraculous 
draught of fishes. These fall into two claasee : 



Miracles performed on the human body ; and 
those performed on natural objects. Each of 
these again contains two groups: those upon 
the body consisting of miracles of healing and 
miracles of raining the dead : those on natural 
objects ; miracles of provision, miracles of sav- 
ing life. Still farther we may sub-divide the 
miracles of healing into 8 claeses : Lunatics ; 
Lepers; Blind; Cripples ; Fever patients; 
Deaf mute ; Issne of blood ; Wound. Thus 
we may exhibit the whole in a tabular form : 



'. Cripples , 



e. Lepers 



-/, Various . 



1 . In the synagogue at Capernaum. 

2. Blind and dumb. 

8. In the tombs at Gadara. 

4. Dumb. 

6. Daughter of Syro-Phoenician woman. 

6. Too powerful for the disciples. 

1. Two blind men at Capernaum. 

2. At Bethsaida. 
8. From his birth. 
4. Outside Jericho. 

1. Let through the roof. 

2. At Pool of Bethesda. 
8. With withered hand. 

4. Woman on the Babbath. 

5. Centnrion's servant. 

( 1. Nobleman's son, 

I 2. Peter's wife's mother. 

M. At foot of mount of beatitudes. 
[ 2. Ten. 

/ 1. Woman with an issue of blood. 

2. Deaf mute. 
I 8. Malchus's ear. 



w> -1. Son of the widow of Nain. 
'1 1—2. Jairus's daughter. 
^ 1—8. Lazarus. 



. Stilling the tempest. 
. Walking on the water. 

. Water turned into wine. 
. First miraculous draught of fishes. 
, Feeding five thousand, 
_4. Feeding four thousand, 
£. Fish with tribute money. 
6. Second miraculous draught of fishes. 



Some part of Christ's teacliiug was done byj 
means of pitrableB, i.e. short fables intended to , 
serve as similes, or to convey a moral. Of 
these parables we have in M 24 recorded. I 
Seven of these are simple similes, viz : 1. Tlie 
Bower ; 2, The tares and wheat ; 3. Leaven 
hid in meal; i. Mustard seed; 5. Hidden 
treasure; 6. Pearl of great price; 7, The 
net cast Into the sea. Of the remainder, B are 
parables of warning, viz : — 

1. The unforgiving servant : against harsh- 
ness. 

2. The rieli man building bams: againstre- 
joicing in wealth alone. 

8. Dives and Lazarus : against want of 
Bympathy, 

4. Pharisee and Publican : against reliance 
on good works. 

6. Ten talents : against unfroitfulnesa. 

6. Wicked Imsbaiidmen : against dogmatism 
and persecution. 

7. Marriage of the king's son : against care- 
lessness. 

8. Ten virgins : against want of fore- 
tliought. 

Next we have five parables of encourage- 
ment. 

1. The barren fig tree : of hopefuhieas. 

2. Lost sheep : of God's mercy, 

5. Lost piece of silver : of God's mercy. 

4. Prodigal son ; of God'a mercy. 

5. Importunate widow ; of persevering pray- 
er, 

Tliree of the parables appear to be re- 
bukes : — 

1. The Good Samaritan: to the selfish 
teachers of the people. 

2. UnequEtlly pnid labourers : to those who 
look to earn heaven. 

8. Two sous: to men ready to promise, 
slow to fulfil. 

As to the purpose of the parable of the un- 
faithful steward commentators are not agreed. 

Soon after the calling of the disciples Christ 
went with thiim to his first Passover feast at 
Jerusalem. Uu arriving there he at once 
drove out of the temple the numerous traders 
who had pitched their etalla witliiii it. Dur- 
ing hip stay there Nicodemus, a Pharisee of 
some influence, came to him secretly to be 
taught, but was afraid to declare his accept- 
ance of the doctrine, showing clearly the dis- 
like of the rulers to the new teacher. 

Now first Christ began to baptize. From 
Judiea he returned to Galilee on hearing that 
Herod had imprisoned John the Baptist. Pass- 
ing through Samaria he taught the people of 
that country, who, though not Jews, yet wor- 



shipped, in some sort, the same God as the 
Jews. Beaching his parents' home, Nazareth, 
he was driven thence by the people of that vil- 
lage, and fixed his own home at Capernaum, 
on the sea of Galilee. Tlience he went about 
the whole of Northern Palestine, teaching and 
workiug miracles. Such was the first year of 
his ministry. 

The second opens with lua second journey 
to Jerusalem for the passover feast. This time 
his stay there was short, for we find him tra- 
velling immediately afterwards in the eitrerae 
north of Galilee. During this time the num- 
ber of apostles was made up to twelve, and the 
object ot their caUing explained to them. Now, 
too, was delivered one of the only two connected 
discourses which are recorded in the Gospels ; 
viz. the Sermon on the Mount. 

Wliile on this Missionary tour the news 
came that John the Baptist had been be- 
headed. During this time the tiiird Passover 
must have been celebrated. Now also took 
place the Transfiguration, when to Peter, 
James and John, their master appeared to he 
waiting in a changed form with Moses and 
Elijah. This was upon Mount Hermon, some 
think on Mount Tabor. A.fter this, preparing 
for his last journey southward, Christ sent out 
seventy of his disciples to announce hia com- 
ing, and to teach the people. He then again 
went through Samaria to attend the feast of 
Tabernacles at Jerusalem. From this time 
he stayed in or near the Holy City, and was 
present at the feast of the Dedication. 

On the rulers stirring np the people to kill 
him he went for a time to the other side of 
the Jordan, returning thence, through Jericho 
and Bethany, to his last Passover. On this 
occasion he made a sort of triumphal entry 
into the city. Once more he cleared the tem- 
ple of intruders. Spending his days in the 
city teaching, he went at nights to Betliauy, 
or to the mount of Olives. During the Pass- 
over Supper he delivered the second of the two 
recorded discourses. Going out of the city 
that night to tlie garden of Gethsemane, ho 
there underwent the agony. When it waa 
over Judas Iscariot appeared with the emis- 
saries of the chief priests. Before morning 
Christ was tried by the Sanhedrin, and con- 
demned to bo scourged and put to death. As 
the Jews were not at this tirao allowed to make 
use of capital punishment without the assent 
of their Roman rulers, they brought Christ to 
Pilate for final condemnation. Thia was ob- 
:ained after some hesitation, and before the 
day was over, he was crucified on Mount Cal- 
vary. Before night he died, and his body 
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WHS tiiken from the cross by Joseph, of Arima- 
then, mill placE^l in a sepiilchrp, over which a 
watch waa set. After lying tiiero one day — 
the sabbath, or rest day — Christ rose froui 
the dead ou the first day of the week. We 
commemorate this reRurrection by making the 
firat day (Sunday) onr day of rest, that of 
the Jews bemg still the 7th day (Saturday). 

After his resurrection Christ appeared 
many times to his followers and dii^ciplcs. 
We have the following occasions referred 
to:— 

1. To Uary Magdalene in the garden in 
which tlie sepulchre was, 2, To the other 
women who had followed him to Jerusalem. 
3. To Peter. 4. To two disciples, one of whom 
was named Cleopns, on the road to Emtnaua. 
6. To ten of the twelve apostles sitting in a 
room in the city with closed doom. 6. To the 
whole eleven again assembled, Thomas having 
been absent on the former occasion, 7. To 
seven of the Apostles at the Sea of Galilee. 
8. To a bund of five hundred of his disciples 
an some mountain iu Galilee. Q. St. Paul 
speaks in his first Epistle to the Corinthians 
of Ilia appeurmg specially to James, 10. The 
last appearance took place forty days after the 
Crucifixion, at JenisaJem, whither the eleven 
apostles had returned. Meeting them there 
Clirist once more led them out towards 
Bethany, and, bidding them stay in the Holy 
City till they had received the promise of the 
Spirit, he was finally parted from them, a cloud 
receiving him out of their sight.* 

On tlie fiftieth day after the Passover Sab- 
bath, called the day of Pentecost, the Holy 
Ghost was given to the assembled apostles, 
who were thereupon able to speak to the people 
of different races, each in their own tongue. 
For nearly seven years the apostles preached 
the gospel without interference, making many 
converts. At the end of that time the cliief 
priests, finding their power tlireatened, began to 
peraecute the disciples, and put to death one of 
them — Stephen, the first martyr. This caused 
the disciples to disperse throughout Palestine, 
Syria and Asia Minor. The leaders of the Jews 
sent emissaries to follow them. One of these 
agents, named Saul, on hia way to Damascus, 
received a miraculous warning from heaven, 
was convinced of his error, and accepted the 
gospel. From that time he was known as 
Paul, and took an active part in the mission- 



ary work. At first the gospel was preached 
only to Jews, but, on Peter's being told in a 
vision that he was to teach Gentiles also, be- 
lievers were admitted into the church without 
respect to their nationality. At Andoch the 
converts to the gospel were first called Christ- 
tans. The first of the apostles to be martyred 
was James, the brother of John. 

The church at Jerusalem thinking it well 
that the distant bodies of Christians should re- 
ceive fuller instruction, sent Paul and Barna- 
bas to the churches in Cyprus and Asia Minor. 
They visited, — in addition to Cyprus, — Perga, 
Antioch (in Pisidiii), Iconiiiro, Lystra, Derbe, 
then retracing their steps returned to Antioch 
in Syria. Paul's second misnionary journey 
was made with Silas and Timothy, From 
Antioch they passed through Tarsus, Derbe, 
Lptra, Iconium, Antioch (of Pisidia), Pessi- 
»us, Aucyra, to Tavium (in Gulatia) ; then 
back to PessiuuB and on to Troas, where Luke 
joined them ; crossing into Europe they visited 
Neapolis, Phillipi, Apollonia, Thcssalonlca, 
Berea, Dium and Corinth. Returning to Asia 
they landed at Ephesus, took ship again to 
BliodcB, and thence again to Caesarea, paid a 
short visit to Jerusalem, and tlience to Antioch 
again. Un a third missionary tour Paul, tra- 
velling by land through Asia Minor to Ephesus 
went by sea to Troas, crossed again to Europe, 
visited Corinth again, and returned by Ephesus, 
ililetus, Cnidus and Patara to Tyre, and thence 
to Caesarea and Jerusalem. Here he was 
seized by order of the Sanhedrin, but, being a 
Roman citizen had to be brought before the 
Roman governor Fehx. The case was passed 
on by him to Festus, from whom Paul ap- 
penled to the Roman Emperor himself. At 
that time Nero was on the Imperial throne. 
Taken by sea to Eome, Paul was shipwrecked 
at Malta, hut was saved, and eventually reach- 
ed the city. There he remained two years 
awaiting his trial. 

At this point the New Testament history 
abruptly closes. We gatlier, however, from 
the Apocalypse, written about A.D. 05, that the 
Gospel made rapid progress, and also that 
errors about Christ and his work soon ap- 
peared among Chrietians. Some of these are 
rebuked in the messages to tlie seven churches 
of Asia Minor, viz: those of 1. Ephesus; 2, 
Smyrna ; 8, Pergamos ; 4. Thyatira ; fi. 
Sardis ; 6. Philadelphia ; 7. Laodicea. 

.a MBltbiaa to (ikc (he place of Judas Iscariot nho 
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CONJUGATION OF VERBS REFLECTIVELY. 



Indicatif. 

Present, 

Je me lave 
Tu te laves 
H se lave 
Nous nous lavons 
Vous vous lavez 
lis se lavent 

Imparfait. 

Je me lavais 
Ju te lavais 
n se lavait 
Nous nous lavions 
Vous vous laviez 
Us se lavaient 

Passe Definu 

Je me lavai 

Tu te lavas 

II se lava 

Nous nous lavames 

Vous vous lav&tes 

Us se lav^rent 

P<isse Indefini, 

Je me suis lav^ 

Tu t'es lav^ 

H s'est lav^ 

Nous nous sommes lav^s 

Vous vous ^tes lav^s 

lis se sont lav^s 

Passe Anterieur. 

Je me fus lav^ 

Tu te fus lav^ 

II se fut lav^ 

Nous nous fiimes lav^s 

Vous vous f^tes lav^s 

Us se furent lav^s 

Plus- qiU'Parf ait 

Je m*^tais lav^ 

Tu t*^tais lav^ 

U 6'<Stait lav^ 

Nous uous ^tious laves 

Vous vous ^tiez lav6s 

lis ii*ctaient laves 



■s 

3 



^l> 



8^ 



s 



I. 



"S 









\ 



it 






.r 

1 



FUTUR. 

Je me laverai 
Tu te laveras 
II se lavera 
Nous nous laverons 
Vous vous laverez 
lis se laveront 

Futur Anterieur, 

Je me serai lav^ 
Tu te seras lav^ 
n se sera lav^ 
Nous nous serons lavds 
Vous vous serez lav^s 
lis se seront lav^s 



1^ 



y 



JO 1!^ 

« so 

2 **> 

«0 



•-< s 



CONDITIONNEL. 

Present, 

Je me laverais 
Tu te laverais 
II se laverait 
Nous nous laverions 
Vous vous laveriez 
Us se laveraient 

Passe (VformeJ, 

Je me serais lav^ 
Tu te serais lav^ 
II se serait lav^ 
Nous nous serious lav^s 
Vous vous seriez lav^s 
lis se seraient lav^s 

(Passe 2^ forme) 

Je me fusse lav^ 

Tu te fusses lav^ 

n se flit lav6 

Nous nous fussions lav^s 

Vous vous fussiez lav^s 

Us se fussent lav^s 

Impbbatif. 

Lave toi 
Lavons nous 
Lavez vous 



SUBJONCTIF. 

Present, 

Que je me lave 
Que tu te laves 
Qu'il se lave 
Que nous nous lavions 
Que vous vous laviez 
Qu'il se lavent. 

Imparfait, 

Que je me lavasse 
Que tu te lavasses 
Qu*il se lavit 
Que nous nous lavassions 
Que vous vous lavassiez 
Qu*ils se lavassent. 

Passe, 

Que je me sois lav^ 
Que tu te sois lav^ 
Qu'il se soit lav^ 
Que nous nous soyons lav^s 
Que vous vous soyez lav^s 
Qu*ils se soient lav^s 

Plus- que- Par/ait. 

Que je me fusse lav^ 

Que tu te fusses lav^ 

Qu'U se fat lav^ 

Que nous nous fussions lav^s 

Que vous vous fussiez lav^s 

Qu'ils se fussent lav^s 



Inpinitif, 

PrSsent. 
Se laver 

Passe, 
S*dtre lav^ 

Participe Present. 
Se lavant 

Participe Passim 
S'^tant lave 
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FORMATION OF TENSES. 

Primitive Tenses: Iiif : Present; Port. Pr^s. ; Part. Pass^ ; Ind. Pres. ; Ind. Pass^ D^f. 

From these Primitive tenses all the others, called Derivative tenses are formed, as follows : 

From Inf, Present. Indicatif, Futur, and Conditionnel Present. 

From Part. Present. Plural of Ind. Pres., Ind, Imparf, ; Subj. Present. 

From Ind. Present. Imperatif. 

From Ind. PassS. Def. Subj. Imparfait. 

From Part. Passe. All compound tenses. 

NOTES ON THE CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

Negatively. 1. In compound tenses the aux. is conjugated negatively and the participle 

placed last. 
2. The ne and pas come together in the Inf. Pr^s and there only. 
Interrogatively. 1. In compound tenses the participle comes last. 

2. Where the termination of the 3rd pars. sing, ends in a, a -t is placed be- 
tween the verb and the pronoun il for euphony. 
8. The Indie, and Condit. are the only moods in which questions can be 
asked. 
Keg. Interrog. In compound tenses the aux. is conjugated neg.-interrog. and the partici- 

ple comes last. 
Reji. Aff. 1. In comp. tenses participle comes last. 

2. When a verb is conjugated with etre the part, agrees with the subject, 

all reflective verbs are conjugated with etre. 

3. Observe the t<n in the Impdratif. 
Eefl. Neg. Observe the te in the Imperatif. 



NOTES ON VERBS OF THE FIRST CONJUGATION. 

1. In verbs ending in -eery in order to retain the soft sound of c throughout, a cedilla is placed 

under it when the termination begins with a or o. Similarly in verbs ending in -ger 
an e is placed after the g before the vowels a and o. 

2. Most verbs ending in -eler, -eter, double the final Z or t of the root when the terminatioii 

consists of a mute syllable, and also in the Fut: Indie : and Pr^s: Condit. The mate 
terminations are those of: (a) 1, 2, 8 Sing, and 8 PI. Pr^s. Ind.; 2 Sing. Imper. ; 
1, 2, 8 Sing, and 3 PL Pr6s. Subj. 
8. Verbs, the last syllable of whose root contains an e unaccented, take an accent grave over 
that e when the termination consists of a mute syllable, and also in the Future and 
Conditional. 

4. When the last syllable contains an e, the accent becomes grave when the terminatioii 

consists of a mute syllable and also in the Fut. and Cond. If, however, the verb ends 
in -eger the accent is not changed. 

5. Verbs ending in -yer (except those ending in -ayer and -eyer) change the y into t before a 

mute termination and also in the Fut. : and Condit. 
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this figure to quotient and divisor; multiply divisor by it, and subtract result from re- 
mainder. Proceed thus till tliere is no remainder ; the number in the quotient place is the 
square root. 

N.B, In taking the square root of a decimal, point off in pairs from the left. 

Rule for finding Cube Root, Point oflf in threes from the right. Find the number whose 
cube will be nearest to the first period, put it in the quotient place, cube it, subtract, and 
bring down the next period. Square all in the quotient place and multiply by 800, see how 
many times the first figure of the result will go into the first figure of the remainder, and 
affix it to the quotient. Multiply all but the last figure of the quotient by 30, add the last 
figure, multiply by it, and add the result to the 300 times the square, multiply this sum by 
the last figure in the quotient, and subtract from the remainder. Continue this process till 
there is no remainder, the number in the quotient place w^Ul be the cube root. 

j^.B. In finding the cube root of a decimal, point off in threes from the left. 

Duodecimals is the method by which the area of a surface, or solid content of a space is 
calculated. 
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Irrkgularities. 



Ind, Pres, 






acq 


-iers, 
-erous. 


-iers, 
-erez, 


-iert 
'ierent 


allons, 


allez 


i 


va 
vont 


ass- 


ieds, 
-eyons, 


-ieds, 
-eyez 


-ied 
, -eient 


bois, 
buYons 


bois, 
, buvez, 


boit, 
hoivent 





Ind, Futur and Cond. Pres, 



dis, dis, 

ilisons, ditcSy 



dit 
discnt 



fais, fais, fait, 

faisons, faite»t font. 



mcurs, meiirs, meurt, 
luourous, mourez, meurent, 



mens, meus, meut 

mouvons, mouvez, meuvent 



I 



P^^^^l peux 
puis, ) ^ 

pouvons, pouvez, 



peut 
peuvent 



jn-eiids, 
preuous 


preuds, 
preuez 


prend 
prennent 


hais, 
utvonSf 


sais, 
saveZy 


salt 
savent 


tiens, 
tenons. 


tiens, 
tenez. 


tient 
tiennent 


vaux, 

valons. 


vaux, 
\alez, 


vaut 
valent 


» vieus, 
1 venons. 


viens, 
venez. 


vient 
vimnent 



veux, veux, veut 

voulons, voulez, ceulent 



J acquerrai, 
&c. 


^' acquerrah 
&c. 


J trat, 


J'irais 
&c. 


J*assierai\ 
<fec. 


J'asffurais 




Je courraij 


Je courrais 
&e. 




J'enverraij 
&c. 


TenverraU 
&c. 


Je/erai, 
&c. 


Je ferais 


llfaiidra, 


11 faudrait 


Je mourraif 


Je mourrais 





Je pourraiy Je pourrais 
&c. &c. 



Je sauraiy 
&c. 


Je sauraifi 


Je tiendrai, 
&c. 


Je tirntlrai.s 
it.-. 


Je vaudrai, 
&c. 


Je raudrais 


Je viendraiy 
&e. 


Je vien'lrais 
ite. 


Je verraiy 


Je verrais 
&c. 



Imperatif, 



Je voudrai, Je votulrais 



sais 



suc/ionSy sachez. 



Subj, Pres, 



acq -i/r«, -?e;Y5, -terc 
-erionSy -eriez^ -ierent. 



aiJle, aillesy aille 
allions, alliez, ailUnt, 



ass- ^^, -^/<», -«tf 

-eyions, -eyiez, -et^f. 



6o/ir, boiveSy boive 
buvions, buvicz, hoivent. 



fassey fasseSy fosse 
foJiSionSy -ieZy -ent. 



Quil faille. 



wcnrey meureSy meure 
mourions, mouriez, meurent. 



mcuvpy menveSy ineuve 
iiiouvions, mouviez, meuvent, 

puisii' e, -es, -e 

ions, -iez, -ent. ' 



prenn -e -es, -e 

preuions, preniez, prennent. 



— veuillez 



tiennty tienneSy tienne 
teuions, teniez, tiennent. 



V aille y vailleSy vaille 
valions, valiez, vail lent. 



vienney vtennesy v^ienne 
venions, veniez, vieniient. 



veuilhy veuilleSf veuille 
YOU lions, vouliez, veuillent. 
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DEFINITIONS AND RULES. 

Arithmetic is the science of numbers expressed by figures. 

A unit is any single thing. 

An integer is a whole number, or a collection of units. 

Notation is the expression of numbers by figures. 

Numeration is the expression of numbers by words. 

There are two methods of notation now in use ; the Roman and the Arabic. The Roman 
fig^es are I, one ; V, five ; X, ten ; L, fifty ; C, one hundred ; D, five hundred : M, a thou- 
sand. The Arabic : 1, one ; 2, two ; 8, three ; 4, four ; 5, five ; 6, six ; 7, seven ; 8, eight ; 
9, nine ; 0, nought, called also zero, or a cypher. 

All numbers may be expressed by combinations of these symbols. Observe : In Roman 
notation the s^-mbol of a smaller number placed before that of a larger, shows that the smaUer 
is to be taken from the larger ; if put after it, that the two are to be added : thus, IX is ten 
less one ; XI, ten added to one : XL, fifty less ten ; Jj^, Jifty added to ten. Also a line placed 
over a figure increases its value a thousand times ; thus V, is five ; v, five thousand. 

A diyit is one of the figures by which a number is expressed. 

In order to express words by figures, or figures by words, 
make a form thus : 

In notation put in each column the figures expressing the 
number of units or thousands named, taking care to put them 
on the right of the column, then, if necessary, fill up each 
column to three figures by cyphers. The left hand colunm need 
not be so filled up. 

Thus : thirty thousand and five millions, eighty six thou- 
sands and fifty 

Filling up the columns we have 

In numeration : write down the figures in the columns, beginning from the right, anc 
putting three figures in each column ; then read off. 

Addition is the takit:g quantities together. 

A sum is the result of addition. 

Subtraction is the taking of one or more quantities from another. 

A difference or remainder is the result of subtraction. 

The subtrahend is the quantity taken away. 

Multiplication is the taking a quantity a certain number of times. 

The multiplier is the number of times you take the quantity ; the multiplicand is the 
quantity taken a certain number of times. 

A product is the result of multiplication. 

When a quantity is the product of several other quantities, each of these quantities is 
called & factor of the whole. Thus a factor is one of the multipliers which make up a product. 

Division is the finding how many times one quantity is contained in another. It may 
also be described as the separation of a quantity into a certain number of equal parts. 

The divisor is the quantity by which we divide. 

The dividend, tlie quantity divided. 

The quotient, the number of times the divisor is contained in tlie dividend. 

The remainder is the quantity left when the divisor is not contained an exact number of 
times by the dividend. 

A prime number, or prime, is one which is not divisible by any number except itself and 1. 

A composite number is one which is produced by multiplying others together. 

An abstract number is one expressed generally, without reference to particular objects. 

A concrete number is one applied to certain real objects. 

Reduction is the process by which we express a number in another denomination. 

Rule for finding remainder in division by factors: Multiply each remainder by all the pre- 
ceding? divisors except the one that gave it, and add the totals. 

To diviile by 5^ in Reduction in Long Measure : Multiply the yards by 2, which makes 
them into half yards, and divide by 11. N,B, i yard=l ft. 6 in. 

To divide by 80 \ in Reduction in Square Measure : Multiply the sq. yards by 4, which 
makes them quarters of sq. yds., and divide by 121 = 11 x 11. N,B, 1 qr. sq. yd, = 2 sq. ft, 
86 sq. in. 
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ABITHMETIC. 



TABLES OF MONET, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



MOVXT. 

4 farthings 1 penny. 
12 pence 1 shilling. 
20 shillings 1 pound. 

or 

4/. = W. 
12d.=: U. 
20«. = £'1. 

Obf$erve : the £ is placed before the; 

figures. 

A florin = 2$. 
A crown == 5«. 
A guinea == 21«. 
A groat = 4d. 
Three times Gs. 8d. = £1. 



Tboy. 

24 grains 1 pennyrreight. 

20 pennyweights 1 ounce. 
12 ounces 1 pound. 

or 

24 gis. = 1 dwt. 
20 dwt. = 1 oz. 
12 oz. = 1 lb. 

This table is used only for precious 
metals and jewels. 

One carat = 4 gr. 



Avoirdupois. 



10 drams 
16 ounces 
28 pounds 
4 quarters 



1 ounce. 

1 pound. 

1 quarter. 

1 hundredweight. 



20 hundredweight 1 ton. 

or 

10 drs. = 1 oz. 
16 oz. = 1 lb. 
28 lbs . = 1 qr. 
4 qrs. = 1 cwt. 
20 cwfc. =r 1 ton. 

1 lb. Av. = 7000 gr. Troy. 

1 CTib. ft. of water weighs 1000 oz. Av. 

1 stone, horseman's weight = 14 lb. 

1 stone, moat or fish = 8 lb. 

1 firkin of butter = 56 lbs. 

1 fodder of lead = 19j^ cwt. 



Apothecaries. 

20 grains 1 scruple. 

8 scruples 1 drachm. 

8 drachms 1 ounce. 
12 ounces 1 pound. 



LixEAL OR LoKe Measure. 



20grs. 

8 scr. 

8 drs. 
12 oz. 



or 

: 1 scr. or 3 . 
: 1 dr. or 3 

1 oz. or 

1 lb. or 



k 



Wool. 

2 stones 1 tod. 
6 J tods 1 wey. 
2 wcys 1 sack. 
12 sacks 1 last. 



71b. 

14 1b. 

240 lb. 



1 clove. 
1 stone. 
1 pack. 



Imperial Liquid Measure. 

4 gills 1 pint pt. 

2 pints 1 quart qt, 

4 quarts 1 gallon gal. 

86 gallons 1 barrel bar. 



1 hogshead of beer 
1 „ wine 

1 butt of beer 
1 pipe of wine 



54 galls. 

68 
108 
126 



»» 



»> 



>> 



Apothecaries Liquid Measure. 

60 minims 1 dram. 

8 drams 1 ounce. 
40 ounces 1 pint. 

8 pints 1 gallon. 



Dry Measure. 



2 pints 
4 quarts 
2 gallons 
4 pecks 
8 bushels 



1 quart 
1 gallon 
1 peck 
1 bushel 
1 quarter 
1 load 



qt. 

gal. 

pk. 

bush, 

qr. 

Id. 



5 quarters 

1 sack of flour = 280 lbs. 

1 ton of potatoes » 18 sacks 2 bushels. 

1 sack of potatoes = 8 bushels. 



12 inches 
3 feet 
5^ yards 

40 poles 
8 furlongs 
8 miles 

1 hand = 
1 cubit = 
1 fathom = 
1 chain = 
1 mile = 



1 foot ft. 
1 yard yd. 
1 rod, pole 

or perch ^' 
1 furlong fur. 
1 mile ml. 
1 league lea, 

4 in. 

lift. 

6 ft. 

22 yds. 

1760 yds. 



Square Measure. 

144 sq. in. 1 sq. ft. 
9 sq. ft. 1 sq. yd. 
80J sq. yds. 1 sq. rod, pole p 

or perch. 
40 poles 1 rood R. 

4 roods 1 acre 



ac. 



1 sq. mile = 640 ac. 



GuRic Measure. 

1728 cub. in. 1 cub. foot. 
27 cub. ft. 1 cub. yd. 



Cloth Measure. 

2^ inches 1 nail rd, 
4 nails 1 quarter qr. 

4 quarters 1 yard. 

5 quarters 1 Eng. ell. 

6 quarters 1 Fr. ell. 



Time. 



60 seconds 
60 minutes 
24 hours 
7 days 
4 weeks 



1 minute min 
1 hour hr. 
1 day d. 
1 week tr. 
1 month m. 



12 cal. months 1 year yr. 

1 year = 52 weeks, or more near- 
ly 865 days, m4)re exactly still 865 
days, 5 hrs., 48 m., 51^ sec. 

1 year = 18 lunar months. 
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1 dozen ^ 12 ; 1 score = 20; 1 gross = 12 dozen. 
24 sheets of paper ^ 1 quire ; 20 quires = 1 ream 
To tell the number of days in any month of the year. Close the fingers on one hand, 
and name the months on the knuckles and in the intervals, beginning on the knuckle of tb« 
little finger, and take care to name two months on the knuckle of the first finger : thus, 




The months named on the knuckles have 31 days, those in the intervals 80, February 
excepted, which has 28, and in Leap Year 29. 

To find Leap Years : Divide the number of the year by 4, and if there is no remainder 
the year is a Leap Year. 

METEIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
LoHO Measure. 
Standard : M4tre = 1 yd. ft. 8-87079 in. 

Decimals of M4tre : D4cim^tre, Centimetre, Millimetre. 

Multiples of Mitre : D4camStre, Hectometre, Kilometre, Myriametre 

Capacity. 
Standard : Litre = 1^ pints nearly. 

Decimals of Litre : Decilitre, Centilitre 
Mntiples of Litre : D^cahtre, Hectohtre, Kilolitre. 

Weight. 
Standard : Oramme. One Kilogramme = 2 lbs. 8 oz. 4-808 drs. 

Deoimale of Gramme : Decigramme, Centigramme, Milligramme. 
Multiples of Gramme : Decagramme, Hectogramme, Kilogramme. 



Cubic and Square Measubbb. 
The same terms are used in Long Measure, but observe that in Cubic Meaanre each 
quantity differs &om that next to it by 1000 times, and in Square by 100 times. 

Lanh Measure, 
Standard : Are = 2^ acres (nearly). 

Deoimale of Are : D^iare, Centiare. 
Multiples of Are : D4oare, Hectare. 
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An aliquot part of a number is one which taken a certain number of times will make up 
that number exactly. 

The Greatest Common Measure (G. 0. M.) of two or more numbers, is the greatest number 
which will divide into each of them without remainder. This is sometimes called the Hujhest 
Common Factor (H. C. F.). 

The Least Common Multiple of two or more numbers, is the lowest number into which all 
will divide without remainder. 

A Fraction is a part of a whole. 

A Vulgar Fraction is one expressed iu the ordinary way, by placing one number over 
another. 

The Denominator of a vulgar fraction is the lower of the two numbers, and is so called 
because it gives its name to the fraction. 

The Numerator is the upper of the two numbers, and is so called because it tells the 
number of times the fraction is taken. 

A Proper Fraction is one in which the numerator is less than the denominator. 

An Improper Fraction is one in which the numerator is greater than the denominator. 

A Mixed Number is one consisting partly of a whole number and partly of a fraction. 

A Simple Fraction is one in which numerator and denominator are both whole numbers. 

A Complex Fraction is one in which either numerator or denominator, or both, are 
fractional. 

A Compound Fraction is one compounded of simple fractions. 

A fraction is said to be in its lowest terms when numerator and denominator contain no 
common factor. 

Cancelling is the operation of striking out common factors from numerator and de- 
nominator of a compound fraction. 

The Reciprocal of a number is one which results from the division of unity by that 
number. 

A Power of a number is that number multiplied by itself a certain number of times. 

A Decimal Fraction is one whose denominator is either 10 or some power of 10. (This 
denominator is not usually expressed). 

Rule for Division in Decimals : Kemove the decimal place outside both numbers, taking 
care to remove it the same number of places in each, and divide the whole numbers by one 
another. 

A Pure Repeating Decimal is one which consists of a single figure repeated ad infinitum, 

A Pxire Circulator is one which consists of certain figures which recur, or repeat, in a 
fixed order ad infinitum, 

A Mixed Circulator is one which consists partly of repeating or circulating figurey, partly 
of non-repeating. 

To reduce a Pure Circulator to a Vulgar Fraction : Put as numerator the figure or figures 
which repeat, and as denominator as many nines as there are figures in the numerator. 

To reduce a Mixed Circulator to a Vulgar Fraction : From the whole decimal, subtract the 
non-repeating part, this will give the numerator : for the denominator put as many nines as 
there are repeating figures, followed by as many cyphers as there are non-repeating figures. 

Ratio is the relation of two quantities to one another in respect of magnitude. 

Proportion is the equality of ratios. 

Of the four quantities forming a proportion, the first and fourth are sometimes called the 
extremes, the second and third, means. Thus : the product of the extremes equals the product 
of the means. 
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Of the two quantities of a ratio, the former is called the antecedent^ and the latter the 
consequent. 

Rule for Simple Proportion : Put in the third place the quantity like the answer, if the 
answer will be greater than the third term, put the greater of the two remaining quantities 
in the second place ; if less, the less ; multiply together 2 and 3 and divide by 1. 

Rule foi Compound Proportion : Put in the third place the term like the answer, take the 
remaining quantities successively in pairs, and, disregarding all other pairs, state for each 
pair as in Simple Proportion ; multiply together (after cancelling as far as possible) all the 
quantities in the first place, then all those in the second place ; multiply together 2 and 8, 
and divide by 1. 

Interest is the money paid for the use of money lent. 

The Principal is the sum lent. 

The Rate per cent, is the sum paid for each hundred pounds of the loan. 

The Amount is the sum of Interest and Principal. 

Compound Interest is the form of interest in which the Interest due at the end of each 
year is added as a new loan to the Principal. 

Present Worth is the worth at the present time of a sum of money, due at some time 
hence at a given rate of interest. 

True Discount is the difference between the sum and its present worth ; or the interest on 
the present worth for the unexpired time of the bill. 

Bankers' Discount is the interest on the sum named on the bill for its unexpired time, at 
a certain rate per cent. 

Rule for finding Present Worth: As £100 with its interest for the given time at the given 
rate per cent., is to J6100, so is the sum named on the bill to the present worth. 

Stock is the funded debt of a government or capital of a country. 

A Dividend is the amount paid annually on each bond of such stock. 

V/lion each bond of such stock vriW f^tch more in the market than its nominal worth, 
that strx-k is said to be at a premium : when less, at a discount : wlien that nominal wortli 
exactly, at par, 

( ommissiov \h the sum of money chargol for buying or sdliiiL,' goods for another person. 

brokerage is the commission on n money Iransnction. 

Insurance is the undertaking wliich one man gives to auotlicr, on receiving from liim a 
certain sum, called a premium, to make good to that oth.r, in casj of his losing certi.hi goods, 
the sum lost. 

Life Assurance is the custom by which people, on payment of an annual sura, called a 
premium, assure to their heirs a certain sura at their death. 

A Root of a number, is that number, which, being multiplied by itself a certain number 
of times, will give the number itself. 

Involution is the process of finding a certain root of a number. 

Evolution that of finding a certain power of a nunilxT. 

The Square Root of a number, is that number, "which, being multiplied by itself, will give 
the original number. 

The Cube Root of a number, is that number, which, being cubed, or raised to the third 
power, will give the original number. 

Ride for fintUng Square Root : Point off the digits in pairs from the right. Find the 
number whose square is nearest to the first period, put it in the quotient place, deduct its 
square from that period and bring down the next period. Double all in the quotient place ; 
see bow many times the first figure will go into the first figure of the new remainder, affix 

H 
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this figure to quotient and divisor; multiply divisor by it, and subtract result from re- 
mainder. Proceed thus till there is no remainder ; the number in the quotient place is the 
square root. 

N,B, In taking the square root of a decimal, point off in pairs from the left. 

Rule for finding Cube Root, Point off in threes from the right. Find the number whose 
cube will be nearest to the first period, put it in the quotient place, cube it, subtract, and 
bring down the next period. Square all in the quotient place and multiply by 300, see how 
many times the first figure of the result will go into the first figure of the remainder, and 
affix it to the quotient. Multiply all but the last figure of the quotient by 80, add the last 
figure, multiply by it, and add the result to the 800 times the square, multiply this sum by 
the last figure in the quotient, and subtract from the remainder. Continue this process till 
there is no remainder, the number in the quotient place will be the cube root. 

N,B. In finding the cube root of a decimal, point off in threes from the left. 

Duodecimals is the method by which the area of a surface, or solid content of a space is 
calculated. 
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ALGEBRA. 

AJfjehra is the science of numbers expressed by symbols. 

The following are the signs used : x , called ;>/;/,«{, denoting addition ; — , called minus, 
denoiiug s II htraction; x , denoting multiplication; -f-, denoting division; =, is equal to, A 
quantity with + prefixed to it is called a positive quantity ; one with — prefixed is called a 
negative quantity. Letters written after one another, with no sign between them, are under- 
stood to be multiplied together ; thus abx means axbx .v. 

An index is a small figure, placed to the right of a quantity and above it, to show its 
power : it is sometimes called an exponent, 

A Coefficient of any quantity is the quantity by which it is multiphed. 
A quantity, consisting of two simple quantities connected by the signs + or — , is called 
a binomial; one consisting of 3 such quantities, a trinomial; one of more than 8, a mxdtinoinial. 
The Dimension of an expression is the number of quantities of which it consists. 
The Degree of a quantity is the power to which it is raised. 
Homogeneous expressions are those in which every quantity is of the same degree. 
Like terms are those which are aUke as to their letters. 

Evaluation is the process of finding the numerical value of an algebraical expression, 
when the numerical values of the letters are given. 
Rule of signs : Like signs give plus, unlike minus. 
Formula) to be learnt : (a + !/)* = a* + i* + 2ab ; or, in words. 

The square of the sum of two quantities equals the square of the first plus the square of 
the second, plus twice the two multiplied together. 

(a — by = a* + i' — 2ab, Or, in words : The square of the difference between two 
quantities equals the square of the first, plus the square of the second, minus twice the two 
multiplied together. 

(a -f i) (a — i) = a' — !/'. Or, in words : The sum of two quantities multiphed by 
their difference equals the difference of their squares. 

An expression is said to be resolved into its component factors, when it is expressed as 
the product of the expressions which compose it. 

Formulae to be learnt: a* — Z>* = (a + b) (a — 6). Or, in words : The difference of 
two squares equals the product of the sum and difference of the two quantities. 

a* + !/^ = (a + i) (a* + i' — ab). Or, in words : The sum of two cubes is divisible by 
the sum of the two quantities : the other factor will be : The square of the first plus the 
square of the second, minus the product of the two. 

a^ — b^ = {a — b) {a^ + l^ + ab). The difference of two cubes is divisible by the differ- 
ence of the two quantities : the other factor : The square of the first plus the square of the 
second plus the product of the two. 

An Equation is a statement of the equality of two expressions, of which one or both con- 
tain an unknown quantity. 

An Identity is a statement of the equahty of one form of an expression to another form 
of it. 

A Root of an equation is a value of the unknown, which being substituted for it converts 
the equation into an identity. 

To solve an equation is to find a root of it. 

A Simple equation is one containing only the first power of the unknown. 

A Quadratic equation is one which contains the second power of the unknown. 

A Cubic equation, one which contains the third power of the unknown. 

A Pure quadratic is one which contains only the second power of the unknown* 
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An Adjected quadratic^ one which contains both the second and first powers of the un- 
known. 

Simultaneous equations are those which contain more than one unknown, and are satisfied 
by the same values of the unknowns. 

Elimination is the process of removing one of the unknowns from two simultaneous 
equations. 

Substitution is the expression of one unknown in terms of another ; or the putting in 
place of an unknown, its value when ascertained. 

Formula for solution of quadratic equations: x = — = — ^ Vhere a = the co-effi- 

Za 

cient of the second power of the unknown, b = the co-efiicient of its first power, and c = the 

known quantities. 

Bute for square root. Find square root of first quantity, put it in quotient place, square, 
Bubti'act and bring down next quantity. Square all in quotient and multiply by 2, divide 
into quantity brought down ; put this quotient in quotient place, add it to the doubled square, 
and multiply this sum by it, subtract from quantity brought down. 

Bule for cube root. Find cube root of first quantity, put it in quotient place, cube it and 
subtract. Square all in quotient place and multiply by 8 ; c'ivide into quantity brought 
down, and put this quotient in quotient place. Multiply all but the last quantity of the quo- 
tient by 8, add last quantity, and multiply by it ; add result to trebled square, and multiply 
the sum by last quantity : subtract from quantity brought down. 

A surd or irrational quantity is one of which a certain required root cannot be found. 

Similar surds are those which have the same irrational factors. 

To rationalize the denominator of a fraction is to multiply it by such an expression as 
will remove the surd parts of it. 

The duplicate ratio of two quantities is the ratio of their squares. 

The variation of one quantity with another is the change it undergoes in consequence of 
any change in that other. 

A Progression is a series of quantities each of which has the same relation to that which 
precedes it. 

An Arithmetical progression is one in which each quantity is formed from the preceding 
by addition. 

A Geometrical progression is one in which each quantity is formed from the preceding 
by multiplication. 

An Harmonical progression is one the reciprocals of whose quantities are in Arithmetical 
Progression. 

Means are the quantities between any two quantities in a progression. 

Formul© used in A. P. n'* term = a -f (n — 1) fe. 

S=^{2a + («-l)6} 
Formul© used in G. P. n'* term = ar**—* 

g _ ^ (^ - 1) 

r - 1 

When r is fractional and n infinite 

a 



2 = 



1 - r 

2ac 



The Harmonic mean between two quantities a and c = 



a-|-c 



SECTION VI. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Maps of Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South America, Ocbanu, Enqland and Waleh, 

Scotland, Ireland. 
Lists of Countries and Capitals, Seas, Biver><, Mountains, Islands, Lakes, CAPRi«, 

Peninsulas, Straits, IsTHifusES, Counties and County Towns. 
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DEFINITIONS OF TERMS. 



An Oblate Spheroid j of which shape the earth 
is, is a sphere, or globe flattened on two oppo- 
site sides. 

The Axis of the earth is a Une passing through 
its centre, on which it rotates. 

Diameter of the earth, 8000 miles. 

The PoleSf North and South, are the extremi- 
ties of the axis. 

The Equator is a hno drawn round tlie sur- 
face of the earth equidistant from the poles. 



A Continent is a large body of land divided 
into countries. 

A Country is such portion of a continent as 
is under one government. 

A Province^ Department^ or County is one of 
the parts into which a country is divided. 

A Commune J or Parish is one of the parts 
into which a province, department, or county 
is divided. 

An Island is a small portion of land entirely 



Meridians are lines drawn round the surface surrounded by water, 

of the earth through the poles. A Peninsula (almost an island) is a portion 

Circumference of the earth 25,000 miles. of land almost surrounded by water. 

Distance of Earth from Sun 93 millions of An Archipelayo is a sea studded with islands, 

miles. I An Isthmus is a narrow neck of land joining 

A Hemisphere is one half the earfh when two bodies of land, 
divided by Uie equator or by a meridian. The | A Cape or Promontory is a point of land jut- 
division of the earth by the equator gives ting out into the sea. 

the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; A Mountain is an elevation on the surface 

its division by a meridian, the Eastern and of the land. 

Western. A Mountain Chain or liange is a continuous 

Latitude is the distance of a place north or line of elevations, 

south of the equator. A volcano is a mountain which emits, or has 



Parallels of Latitude are lines drawn round 
the surface of the earth parallel to the equator. 

Lonjitude is the distance of a place east or 
west of a certain meridian. The meridian 
chosen by the EngUsh is that which passes 
through Greenwich. 

The Tropics are two parallels of latitude : 
Cancer, 23 .J deg. north of the equator ; Capri- 
corn, an equal distance south of the equator. 

The Polar Circles are two parallels of latitude : 
the Arctic Circle, 23 J deg. south of the North 
Pole ; the Antarctic, north of the South Pole. 

The Zones are the five belts into which the 
Tropics and Polar Circles divide the surface of 
the earth. The Torrid^ that between the Tro- 
pics ; two Temperate^ between the Tropics and 
the Polar Circles ; two Frujid^ between the 
Polar Circles and the Poles. 

The Antipodes of any place is that point 
which is exactly opposite to it on the other 
side of the earth. 



at some time emitted, smoke, ashes and lava. 

An Active volcano is one which in the present 
day is at times in eruption ; an extinct volcano 
one which has ceased to be in eruption. 

A Plain is a level tract of land. A Prairie 
or Savannah one of the grassy plains of Nortli 
America ; Llanos and Pampas those of South 
America ; Selvas^ the wooded plains of South 
America ; Steppes, the sandy plains of South 
Eastern Europe and Western Asia. 

A Plateau is an elevated plain. 

A Pass is a road leading over a mountain 
chain. 

A Valley is a hollow between two elevations. 

An Ocean is a large body of water. 

A Sea is a smaller body of water, more or 
less surrounded by land. 

A Gulf or Bay is a portion of water running 
into the land. A gulf is an opening with a 
narrow mouth: a bay, one with a wide 
mouth. 
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A Harbour or Haven is an opening in which 
ships can anchor. 

Roads are op:?n anchorages. 

A Straitf Sound, or Channel is a narrow pas- 
sage joining two seas. A channel is a wider 
passage than a strait. 

A Lake is a small body of water entirely sur- 
rounded by land. 

A Hirer is a stream of fresh water draining 
ofif the land. 

A Tributary is a stream falling into another, 
and losing its name. The Confluence is the 
point where the tributary joins the main stream. 



The Source of a river is the place in which 
it rises ; the MoiUhy the point where it joins 
the sea ; when the mouth is wide it is called an 
an Estunry, or Firth ; the 'Basin of a river is 
the district drained by it ; the Bed is the channel 
in which runs ; the right bank is that on the 
right of any one looking down the stream. 

A Delia is an island at the mouth of a river, 
dividing it into two streams. 

A Watershed is a ridge separating two river 
basins. 

The Fauna and Flora of a country are the 
animals and plants found in it. 
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EUKOPE. 
Countries. Russia, Norway and Sweden, Denmark, Prussia, The Netherlands, 

Capitals. St. Poteraburg, Stockholm, Oopenhnfi^en, Berlin, The Hague, 

Belgium, France, British Isles, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Greece, 

Brassela, Paris, London, Mudrid, Lisbon, Borne, Athens, 

Turkey, Austro- Hungary, Switzerland, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Boumania, 

Constantinople, Vienna, Berne, Munich, Stuttgart, Bakharest, 

Servia. 

Belgrade. 

Seas. White, North, German Ocean, Skagerrack, Kattegat, Baltic, G. of Bothnia, G. of 
Riga, EngUsh Channel, Bay of Biscay, Mediterranean, G. of Lyons, G. of Genoa, Adriatic, 
Ionian, Marmora, Black, Azof, Caspian. 

RrvEBS. Petchora, Mezen, Dwina, Onega, Tornea, Neva, Duna, Niemen, Vistula, Oder, 
Elbe, Rhine, Seine, Loire, Garonne, Douro, Tagus, Guadiana, Guadalquivir, Ebro, Rhone, 
Tiber, Po, Danube, Dniester, Bug, Dnieper, Don, Volga, Ural. 

Mountains. Ural, Valdai, Kiolcn, Dovrefcld, Erz, Ricsen, Sudeten (Saxony), Carpathian, 
Bohmer-wald (Bohemia), Black Forest, (Baden), Vosges (near Strasburg), Jura (neaj* 
Berne), Cevennes (near Lyons), Pyrenees, Cantabrian (N. Spain), Sierra Morena, (near 
Cordova), Sierra Nevada (near Malaga), Alps, Apennines, Balkan, Pindus, Caucasus, Etna, 
Vesuvius, Hekla, Blanc. 

Islands. Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, Iceland, Faroe, Gothland, Oesel, Dago, Aland, Channel 
(Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark), Balearic (Majorca, Minorca, Iviza, Formentera) , 
Corsica, Sardinia, Elba, Sicily, Lipari, Malta, Ionian (Corfu, S. Maura, Kephalonia, 
Ithaca, Zante), Crete, or Candia, Grecian Archipelago, Cyprus. 

Lakes. Wener, Wetter, Ladoga, Onega, Constance, Geneva, Maggiore, Como, Garda. 

Capes. North, The Skaw, The Naze, La Hague, Ortegal, Finisterre, Roca, St. Vincent, 
Tarifa, Creux, Spartivento, Passaro, Leuca, Matapan, Drapano. 

Straits. Sound, Great Belt, Little Belt, Dover, Gibraltar, Bonifacio, Messina, Otranto, 
Dardanelles, Bosphorus, Kertch. 

Peninsulas. Scandinavian, Jutland, Cotentin, Iberian, Calabria, Morea, Crimea, Apsheron. 

Isthmus. Corinth. 

British Possessions. Heligoland, Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, Channel Islands. 
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1 dozen ^ 12 ; 1 Bcore = 20 ; 1 gross ^ 12 dozen. 
21 sheetB of paper ^ 1 quire ; 20 qniree ^ 1 ream 
To tell the number of daye in any month of the year. Close the fingers on one hand, 
and name the months on the knuckles and in the intervals, beginning on the knuckle of the 
little finger, and take care to name two months on the knuckle of the first finger : thus. 




The months named on the knuckles have 91 days, those in the intervals SO, February 
excepted, which has 28, and in Leap Year 29. 

To find Leap Years : Divide the number of the year by 4, and if there is no remainder 
the yew is a Leap Year. 

METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
LoNO MxAsuBE. 
Standard : Mdtre = 1 yd. ft. 3-37079 in. 

Decimals of M6tre : D^ciraStre, Centimetre, Millimetre. 

Multiples of Metro: Ddcametre, Hectometre, Kilometre, Myriametra 

Capacitt. 
Standard : Litre = 1| pints nearly. 

Decimala of Litre : Decilitre, Centilitre 
Mutiples of Litre : Decalitre, Hectolitre, Kilolitre. 

Weight. 
Standard : Gramme. One Kilogramme ^ 2 lbs. 8 oz. 4'30S drs. 

Decimala of Gramme : Decigramme, Centigramme, Milligramme. 
Multiples of Grammu : Dtjcagramme, Hectogramme, Kilogramme. 

Cubic and Sqitare Measubes. 
The same terms are used in Long Measure, but observe that in Cubic Measure saoh 
qn&Dtify diSers from that next to it by 1000 times, and in Square by 100 timea. 

Land Measukz. 
Standard : Are = 2^ acres (nearly). 

Decimals of Are : D^ciare, Centiare. 
Multiplea of Are : D^core, Hectare. 
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ASIA. 
GouNTRiES. Asiatic Russia, Persia, Turkey in Asia, Arabia, Afgliauistan, Beloocfaistan, 

CaipUcUs. Tobolsk, Teheran, Smyrna, Mecca, Cabool, Kelat, 

India, Chinese Empire, Burmah, Anam, Siam, Cambodia, Japan, 

Calcutta, Pekio, Mandaluy, Hu6, Bangkok, Saigon, Yeddo. 

SxAS. Gulf of Obi, Kamschatka, Okotsk, G. of Tartary, Japan, Yellow, Eastern, China, G. 
of Tonquin, Celebes, Java, Banda, G. of Siam, Bengal, G. of Manaar, Persian G., G. of 
Aden, Red, Levant, Black, Caspian, Aral. 

BivEBs. Obi, Yenisei, Lena, Amoor, Hoang-ho, Yang-tsi-kiang, Canton, Me-kon, Saluen, 
Irawady, Brahmapootra, Ganges, Godavery, Krishna, Nerbudda, Indus, Tigris and 
Euphrates, Syr Daria, Amoo Daria, Ural. 

Mountains. Ural, Altai, Yablonoi, Stanovoi, Peling, Nanling, Himalaya, Hindoo Koosh, 
Thian Shan, Euen-lun, Taurus, Caucasus, Western Ghauts, Eastern Ghauts, Sinai (near 
Suez), Everest. 

Islands. Eurile, Yesso, Niphon, Formosa, Hainan, PhiUppine (Luzon, Mindanao), Papua, 
Celebes, Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, Cyprus. 

Lakes. Balkash, Baikal, Dead Sea. 

Capes. North, East, Lopatka, Romania, Point de Galle, Gomorin, Ras al Had. 

# 

Stbaits. Bchring, Corea, Macassar, Malacca, Sunda, Palk, Ormuz, Bab el Mandeb. 

Pbninsulas. Kamschatka, Corea, Malay, Deccan, Asia Minor, Sinai. 

Isthmuses. Suez, Eraw. 

British Possessions. India, Ceylon, Andaman Is., British Burmah, Aden, Labuan, Hong; 
Kong, Singapore, Penang, Straits Settlements. 
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AFRICA. 

GouNTBiES. Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Fezzan, Egypt, Abyssinia, 

Oapitals. Morocco, ik'giers, Tunis, Tripoli, Mursuk, Cairo, Gondar, 

Madagascar, Natal, Cape Colony, Orange River Republic, TransvaaL 

TaoaDarivo, PietermariUburg, Cape Town, Bloemfontein, Pretoria. 

Seas. Mediterranean, Red, G. of Aden, Mozambique Channel, G. of Guinea, G. of Sidra. 

BiYEBS. Nile, Zambesi, Limpopo, Orange, Coanza, Congo, Niger, Gambia, Senegal. 

Mountains. Atlas, Kong, Kilima Ndjaro, Nieuveld, Drakensberg. 

Islands. Socotra, Seychelles, Comoro, Mauritius, Reunion, St. Helena, AscensioB, Cape 
Verd, Canary (Tencriffe), Madeira, Azores. 

Lakes. Chad, Albert Nyanza, Victoria Nyanza, Tanganyika, Nyassa, Bangweolo. 

Capes. Guardafui, Amber, Corrientes, St. Mary, Agulhas, Good Hope, Lopez, Palmas, Verd, 
Blanco (2), Couta, Bon. 

Straits. Bab el Mandeb, Gibraltar. 

Isthmus. Suez. 

British Possessions. Cape Colony, Caffraria, Natal, Transvaal, Mauritius, Seychelles, Egypt 
(protected 1882), Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Gambia, Ascension, St. Helena. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 
GouNTBiES. Dominion of Canada, United States, Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, 

Co/piUalg. Ottawa, Wasbiugtua, Mexico, Gaatemala, Comayagoa, 

Nicaragua, Costa Rica. 

L60B, S. Joae. 

SsAS. Baffin Bay, Davis Strait, Hudson Bay, G. of St. Lawrence, B. of Fundy, G. of Mexico, 
Caribbean, G. of Honduras, G. of Campeachy, G. of California. 

RiYEBs. St. Lawrence, Mississippi, Missouri, Grande del Norte, Colorado, Columbia, Yukon, 
Mackenzie, Saskachewan. 

Mountains. Alleghany, Rocky, Cascade, Sierra Nevada, S. Elias. 

Islands. Disco, Newfoundland, Cape Breton, Prince Edward, Anticosti, Long, Bermuda, 
Bahama, Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica, Greater Antilles or Leeward, Lesser Antilles or Wind- 
ward, Vancouver, Queen Charlotte. 

Lakes. Great Bear, Great Slave, Athabasca, Winnipeg, Winipigoos, Manitoba, Superior, 
Michigan, Huron, Erie, Ontario, Nicaragua, Great Salt. 

Capes. Farewell, Chidley, Race, Sable, Cod, Hatteras, Catoche, Gracias a Dios, S. Lucas, 
Mendocino. 

Btbatts. Behring, Hudson, Bellisle, Florida, Juan de Fuca. 

Peninsulas. Greenland, Labrador, Nova Scotia, Florida, Yucatan, Lower California, Alaska. 

Isthmus. Panama. 

Bbztish Possessions. British America, Bermuda Is., Bahamas, Jamaica, British Honduras. 
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Countries. 

OapitaU, 



Venezuela, 

Caracas, 

Paraguay, 

AsuncioQ, 

Columbia. 



SOUTH AlVIERICA. 



British Guiana, Dutch Guiana, 

Georgetown, Paramaribo, 

Uruguay, La Plata, Chile, 

Monte Video, Buenos Ay res, Santiago, 



French Guiana, Brazil, 

Cayenne, Bio de Janeiro, 

Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, 

Suor^, Lima, Qnito, 



Santa F^ (de Bogota). 

Seas. Caribbean, G. of Panama. 

BiYERS. Orinoco, Amazons, Tocantins, Paranahyba, S. Francisco, Paraguay, Parana, 
Uruguay, La Plata. 

Mountains. Parime, Acaray, Andes, Aconcagua, Chimborazo, Cotopaxi. 

Islands. Trinidad, Falkland, Tierra del Fuego, Chiloe, Juan Fernandez, Chincha. 

Lakes. Maracaybo, Titicaca. 

Capes. S. Roque, Frio, Corrientes, Horn, Parina. 

Strait. Magellan. 

Isthmus. Panama. 



British Possessions. Trinidad, Barbadoes, British Guiana, Falkland Islands. 
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AUST11ALA8IA. 
Countries. Western Australia, Sonth Australia, Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, 

CapitcUa. Perth, Adelaide, Melboarue, Sydney, Brisbane, 

Tasmania, New Zealand. 

Hobart Town, Auckland. 

Islands. Norfolk, New Caledonia. 

Seas. G. of Carpentaria, Banda, Flores, Coral, Great Australian Bight, Spencer G. 

EivEBs. Murray and Darling. 

Mountains. Australian Alps, Blue, Cook. 

Lakes. Torrens, Eyre, Gairdner. 

Capes. York, North West, Leeuwin, South, Howe. 

Straits. Torres, Bass, Cook. 

Peninsula. York. 

British Possessions. Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, Norfolk Island. 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Counties. Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, York, Westmoreland, Lancashire, 

County ToumS' l^Iewcastle, Ctrlisle, Durham, York, Appleby, Lancaster, 

Cheshire, Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 

Chester, Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, Norwicli, Ipswicli, Chelmsford, 

Cambridge, Hertford, Middlesex, Buckingham, Bedford, Huntingdon, 

Cambridge, Hertford, London, Buckingham, Bedto d, Huntingdon, 

Northampton, Rutland, Leicester, Warwick, Oxford, Gloucester, 

Northampton, Oakham, Leicester, Warwick, Oxford, Gloucester, 

Worcester, Shropshire, Hereford, Monmouth, Cornwall, Devon, 

Worcester, Shrewsbury, Hereford, Monmouth, Launceston, Exeter, 

Somerset, Dorset, Wiltshire, Berkshire, Hampshire, SuiTey, Sussex, 

Bath, Dorchester, Salisbury, Beading, Winchester, Ouildiord, Lewes, 

Kent, Glamorgan, Caermarthen, Pembroke, Cardigan, Brecknock, 

Maidstone, Cardiff, Caermarthen, Pembroke, Cardigan, Brecon, 

Eadnor, Montgomery, Merioneth, Caernarvon, Anglesea, Denbigh, 

Kew Radnor, Montgomery, Harlech, Caernarvon, Beaumaris, Denbigh, 

Flint. 
Mold. 

BrvERS. Tyne, Wear, Tees, Ouse, Trent, Humber, Witham, Welland, Nen, Great Ouse, 
Yare, Thames, Medway, Avon, Exc, Tamar, Torridgo, Parret, Avon, Severn, Wye, Usk, 
Towy, Teify, Dee, Mersey, Ribble, Eden. 

Mountains. Cheviot, Pennine, Malvern, Mendip, Cotswold, Chiltem, North Downs, South 
Downs, Skiddaw, Scafell, Helvellin, Peak, Snowdon, Cader Idris, Plynlymmon. 

Islands. Holy, Coquet, Sheppey, Thanet, Wight, Purbeck, Portland, Lundy, Anglesea, 
Holy, Man, Scilly. 

Lakes. Derwentwater, UUeswater, Windermere. 

Capes. Flamborough, Spurn, Naze, North Foreland, South Foreland, Dungenese, Beachy, 
Selsey Bill, Start, Lizard, Lands End, Hartland, St. Davids, Gt. Oimes, St. Bees. 

Bays. Wash, Nore, Downs, Spithead, Solent, Tor, Mounts, Barnstaple, Swansea, Caermar- 
then, Milford Haven, St. Brides, Cardigan, Caernarvon, Morecambe, Solway Firth. 

Straits. Menai, Dover. 
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SCOTLAND. 
GouNTiBs. Caithness, Sutherland, Cromarty, Ross, Nairn, Moray, Banff, 

Qounty TowtiB, Wick, Dornoch, Cromarty, Dingwall, Nairn, Klgin, Bitnff, 

Aberdeen, Kincardine, Forfar, Perth, Argyle, Dumbarton, Stirling, 

Aberdeen, Stonehaven, Forfar, Perth, Inverary, Dumbarton, Stirling, 

Claclonannan, Kinross, Fife, Linlithgow, Edinburgh, Haddington, 

C ackmannan, Kinross, Cupar, Linlithgoiv, Kdiubargh, Haddington, 

Berwick, Roxburgh, Selkirk, Peebles, Lanark, Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, 

Greenlaw, Jedburgh, Selkirk, l*ecb*ea, Lanurk, Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, 

Wigtown, Ayr, Renfrew, Arran and Bute. 

Wigtown, Ayr, Renfrew, Rothsay, 

Rivers. Tweed, Forth, Tay, S. Esk, N. Esk, Dee, Don, Deveron, Spey, Findhom, Ness, 
Clyde, Ayr, Dee, Nith, Annan, Esk. 

Mountains. Cheviot, Lammerinuir, Pentland, Ocliil, Grampians, Ben More, (2), Cairngorm, 
Ben Mac Dui, Ben Nevis, Ben Lawers, Ben Lomond, Trossachs. 

Islands. Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides fLewis and Harris, N. Uist, S. Uist, Benbecula), 
Skye, Rum, Eigg, Coll, Tiree, StafFa, Mull, lona, Colonsay, Jura, Islay, Bute, Arran. 

Lakes and Lochs. Ness, Linnhe, Awe, Tay, Katrine, Lomond, Fyne, Long, Leven, Cale- 
donian Canal. 

Capes. Duncansby, Kinnairds, Buchan Ness, Fife Ness, St. Abbs, Burrow, Mull of Gallo- 
way, Mull of Cantire, Butt of Lewis, Wrath, Dunnet. 

Bays and Firths. Forth, Tay, Moray, Dornoch, Pentland, The Minch, Little Minch, North 
Channel, Clyde, Luce, Wigtown, Solway. 
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IRELAND. 
Counties. Antrim, Down, Armagh, Monaghan, Loath, Meath, Dubhn, Eildare, 

County ToumB. Belfast, Downpatrick, Armagh, Monogban, Dandalk, Trim, Dublin, Naas» 

Wicklow, Carlow, Wexford, Kilkenny, Waterford, Cork, Kerry, Limerick, 

Wicklow, Carlow, Wexford » Kilkenny, Waterford, Cork, Tralee, Limerick, 

Tipperaiy, Clare, Queens County, Kings County, Galway, Mayo, Sligo, 

Clonmel, Enuis, Maryborougb, Tullamore, Galway, Castlebar, 81igo, 

Roscommon, West Meath, Longford, Cavan, Leitrim, Fermanagh, 

Roscommon, Mullingar, Longford, Cayan, Carrick on Shannon, Enniskillen, 

Tyrone, Donegal, Londonderry. 

Omagh, Lifford, Londonderry. 

RiTEBs. Lagan, Boyne, Liffey, Slancy, BaiTow, Suir, Blaokwater, Lee, Bandon, Kenmare, 
Shannon, Moy, Erne, Foyle, Bann. 

Mountains. Sperrin, Moume, Connemara, Slieve Bloom, Wicklow, Knockmealdown, 
Mc. Gillicuddy Reeks. 

Islands. Rathlin, Achil, Aran, Queenstown. 

Lakes ob Loughs. Neagh, Erne, Mask, Con'ib, Ree, Derg, Killarney. 

Capes. Fair, Howth, Wicklow, Greenore, Camsore, Old Head of Kinsale, Clear, Mizeu, 
Dunmore, Loop, Slyne, Achil, Bloody Foreland, Maliu. 

Bays. Belfast, Strangford, Dundrum, Dundalk, Dubhn, Wexford, Waterford, Cork, Baiitry, 
Dingle, Galway, Clew, Blacksod, Killala, SUgo, Donegal, Swilly, Foyle. 

General Divisions. Ulster, Munster, Leinstcr, Connaught. 



